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Letter  from  t/ve  JLc{itor 


Dear  Reader, 

I  AM  pleased  TO  present  this  spring  issue  of  Red  Clay.  There  are  some 
notable  differences  in  this  issue.  For  the  first  time  we  are  featuring 
images  from  the  Dance  Concerts.  The  relationship  between  the  vi- 
sual and  performance  arts  is  always  dynamic;  I  believe  this  an  inter- 
esting continuation  of  that  conversation.  This  issue  we  have  decided 
to  highlight  the  senior  dance  majors:  Emily  Brown,  Nikki  Pham,  and 
Mary  Susan  Sinclair-Kuenning.  Photos  are  by  Andrew  Wilds. 

The  other  difference  is  probably  more  visually  noticeable  to  you 
-  this  issue  of  Red  Clay  is  more  than  sixty  pages  longer.  We  received 
twice  the  normal  number  of  submissions.  This  was  a  happy  problem 
for  us.  So  many  students  have  produced  provocative  and  well-crafted 
pieces  this  year,  and  we  have  chosen  to  increase  the  magazine's  length 
in  order  to  feature  as  many  as  possible. 

Unlike  last  semester's  issue,  this  is  a  compilation  of  work  from  all 
class  years  and  majors.  We  did  not  assign  a  theme  -  in  general,  I  am 
disinclined  to  artificially  apply  subjects  to  art.  But  if  trends  develop, 
they  do  so  organically,  from  a  commonly  felt  sensibility.  I  believe 
there  is  something  of  that  in  this  issue.  Our  contributors  are  tackling 
contemporary  issues:  women's  rights,  race,  pacifism,  war,  and  envi- 
ronmental protection.  These  are  not  simple  matters  and  I  hope  you 
engage  the  voices  in  this  magazine  as  speaking  to  that  complexity. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  staff  for  their  hard  work,  our  faculty 
for  their  support,  and  the  SBC  community  who  have  made  this  issue 
possible.  The  arts  need  such  friends  and  we  are  lucky  to  have  them. 
Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  how  grateful  I  am  to  have  worked  with  this 
organization  for  the  past  four  years.  It  has  been  a  privilege  watching 
Red  Clay  grow  and  change. 

Sincerely, 
Julia  Patt 
Editor-in-Chief  2008-2009 
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The  Chocolate  Tree 


1  sit 

beneath  cinnamon  stalks 
and  marvel 

light  illuminates 

things  that  have  died 

they  only  grow  in  beauty 
after  the  fact. 

1  want  to  be  a  long  lined  beauty  like  a  piece  of  this  home  that  has 
fallen 

but  my 
internal 

dialogue 
is      short. 

I  hold 

a 
sense 

of  the 

radium 
essence  - 

the  faint  pulsating 

of 
dried 
yellow 
blood 

running 

in  paper  veins. 

a  tree  is  not 

necessarily 
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a  good  place  to  live 

a  house  is  not 

necessary 

necessarily 

a  mother  is  not  necessarily  a  tree 

but  her 
children 

Can  he  leaves 


I  am  the  sort  of  leaf 

that  falls 

like  lead 

fire-yellow 

and  never 
gets  caught 

for  good  luck 

in  my  buttonhole 
I  wear  a  phoenix 

leaf  and  hope 

one  day  I  might 

rise  from  this  ground 

and  grow  into  something 
better 

equipped 
for  a  graceful  fall 
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Antointttt  Willia,yn,$ 

Untitled 
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Honey,  You're  So  Far  in  the  Closet, 

You're  in  Narnia 

"I'm  sorry,  should  I  not  talk  about  that  kind  of  stuff?  I  try  to  be 
really  careful— I  don't  want  to  make  anybody  uncomfortable,"  1  said 
to  my  mother  one  day.  She  was  visiting  me  after  six  months  of  not 
seeing  each  other,  and  ten  months  after  telling  her  that  I  was  gay. 
"No,  I  want  to  know.  I  want  to  understand,"  she  replied.  While  I 
only  responded,  "Okay,"  the  cogs  in  my  head  were  turning.  Ever 
since  I'd  embraced  my  sexuality,  I'd  been  dreadfully  careful  not  to 
offend  anyone.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  talk  about  "gay" 
things  so  that  people  would  understand.  I  suppose  I  was  operating 
on  the  assumption  that  either  people  "knew,"  or  they  didn't  want 
to.  But  in  the  case  of  my  mother  and,  as  it  turned  out,  many  of  my 
friends,  they  wanted  to  know,  wanted  to  understand.  And  who  am 
I  to  deny  them? 

I'm  completely  willing  to  answer  any  questions  anyone  wants 
to  know;  in  fact,  I've  never  met  a  gay  person  who  wasn't  willing, 
who  wouldn't  actually  encourage  questions.  But  it's  come  to  my 
attention  that  I  can't  wait  to  be  asked.  I  remember  one  day  when 
two  of  my  straight  female  friends  were  talking  about  a  male  actor- 
how  they  were  drawn  to  him;  not  just  attracted,  but  completely 
drawn  to  his  manliness,  his  rugged  male-ness.  They  asked  me  it  it 
was  the  same  way  with  me  and  women.  Was  I  drawn  in  the  same 
way  to  femaleness?  I  don't  think  so.  Every  once  in  a  while,  I'll  see  a 
very  beautiful  woman  and  can't  help  but  smile,  but  am  I  drawn  to 
their  femaleness?  Nah— I'm  just  drawn  to  them,  their  whole  being. 

My  friends  will  ask  me  something  else  about  being  gay  every  once 
in  awhile,  but  there's  always  hemming  and  hawing  as  a  precursor; 
there's  always  a  little  distance  between  us  at  these  moments,  all 
parties  being  careful  not  to  offend.  It's  one  thing  that  I  struggle 
with  in  being  gay:  I  don't  want  to  offend  anyone,  don't  want  to 
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make  anyone  feel  uncomfortable.  But  when  my  mom  told  me  that 
she  wanted  me  to  not  censor  my  discussion  topics,  1  realized  that 
with  a  little  discomfort  comes  acceptance,  understanding.  It  used  to 
be  that  I'd  wait  to  be  asked,  but  that  could  take  forever  for  people  to 
understand.  Not  everyone  was  like  my  two  straight  friends.  They're 
always  more  comfortable  asking  questions  when  I  bring  up  the  gay 
subject  first.  So  here  I  am,  bringing  it  up  first. 

I  love  being  gay.  I  love  seeing  other  gay  people,  figuring  it  out. 
I  love  gay  jokes,  gay  paraphernalia,  gay  bars  and  clubs.  I  also  love 
heterosexual  things,  like  the  bulk  of  my  best  friends,  for  instance.  At 
first,  it  scared  ever-living  shit  out  of  me,  even  though  I  feel  so  lucky. 
Though  I've  experienced  discrimination  (even  an  illegal  kind),  I 
am  so  lucky  to  be  gay  in  this  day  and  age.  Though  I've  occasionally 
feared  for  my  safety  when  driving  through  Podunk,  USA,  with  my 
best  friend  (who  looks  so  gay,  sometimes  little  girls  think  she's  in  the 
wrong  restroom),  I  can't  imagine  having  to  be  gay  a  generation  or 
two  before  me.  We've  got  it  so  easy.  When  my  best  (lesbian)  friend 
and  I  went  to  a  small  carnival  in  her  hometown  in  Wisconsin,  an 
old  friend's  new  boy-toy  asked  someone  if  we  were  gay,  then  came 
up  to  us  and  said  to  his  girlfriend,  "We're  going.  I  don't  support 
lesbian  love."  But  the  thing  is,  we  weren't  shot.  We  still  have  our 
lives  and  health.  The  fact  that  being  shot  is  unlikely  in  today's 
world  -  though  the  terrible  few  instances  that  have  happened  in 
recent  years  were  quite  publicized  -  is  another  reason  I'm  lucky.  If 
I'd  thought  I  was  in  physical  danger  by  coming  out  of  the  closet,  I 
never  would  have.  The  emotional  stress  alone  almost  deterred  me. 

I  finally  admitted  to  myself  that  I  was  attracted  to  women  a 
couple  of  weeks  before  I  told  anyone.  My  earliest  recollection  of 
openly  admitting  my  homosexuality  to  myself  was  the  day  the 
president  of  my  first  college's  Gay-Straight  Alliance  (Jenika,  a 
gorgeous  dancer  who  I  had  no  idea  was  bisexual  until  she  became 
president)  sent  out  an  e-mail  to  all  students  on  National  Coming 
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Out  Day,  welcoming  anyone  who  might  be  "Questioning"  to  come 
and  talk  to  her  and  generally  just  take  pride  in  themselves  and  their 
sexuality.  I  was  in  my  cluttered  dorm  room  when  my  roommate  and 
best  friend,  Nici,  asked  me  if  I'd  checked  my  e-mail  yet  that  day, 
which  probably  should  have  been  my  first  clue  that  she  suspected  or 
knew.  I  read  my  e-mails  and  when  I  came  across  the  one  that  Jenika 
had  sent,  I  remember  thinking  in  this  super-casual  tone  of  voice, 
"Oh,  fuck.  I  should  do  that."  Meaning,  I  should  talk  to  someone; 
meaning  it  was  about  time  I  told  someone  that  I  thought  I  wasn't 
like  most  other  people. 

But  I  am  a  people-pleaser.  I  will  almost  always  go  out  of  my 
way  to  make  sure  that  I  don't  upset  the  delicate  balance  in  my 
relationships  with  other  people,  even  if  it  means  that  I  suffer  as  a 
result.  I  would  give  people  rides  to  Wal-Mart  and  never  ask  for  gas 
money,  even  though  I  needed  it.  I  would  give  up  my  seat  and  stand 
at  events  even  though  I'd  had  a  really  tough  swimming  workout 
earlier.  I  would  do  anything  to  make  my  friends  (and  the  people 
I  call  my  friends  extends  from  my  roommate-turned-best-friend 
to  casual  acquaintances  I  actually  don't  like  that  much)  happier 
people.  My  dad  constantly  warned  me  about  being  a  doormat, 
letting  others  walk  all  over  me,  but  my  philosophy  was  that  as  long 
as  they  were  happy,  I  was  happy.  Because  of  this  trait,  coming  out 
of  the  closet  was  not  my  idea  of  a  fun  time.  A  lot  of  my  friends  were 
very  religious,  a  lot  of  them  had  very  strong  views,  and  I  was  afraid 
of  being  ostracized  from  these  people  I'd  begun  to  love.  I  was  afraid 
of  upsetting  the  balance  that  we'd  become  comfortable  living  in 
together.  But  at  the  same  time,  I'd  spent  just  about  14  years  living 
in  this  lie,  this  fabrication  that  I'd  created  in  order  to  "fit  in". 

It  was  14  years  before  that  I'd  been  introduced  into  society.  I 
grew  up  far  from  other  kids  my  age  as  an  only  child  on  a  farm  out 
on  the  edge  of  the  boonies.  My  parents  wanted  the  best  education 
for  me  and  sent  me  to  a  private  school  in  the  next  town  the  year 
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I  turned  five.  I  fell  disastrously  in  love  with  Cyrana,  my  hall-black, 
half-Jewish  best  friend  from  school.  I  don't  personally  remember 
this,  but  my  mother  told  me  the  story  just  enough  times  over  the 
years  that  I  feel  like  I  do.  One  day  when  my  mom  was  taking  me 
the  half-hour  drive  home  from  a  play-date  with  Cyrana,  I  asked, 
"Mommy,  do  girls  ever  marry  girls?"  from  my  seat  in  the  back  of  our 
two-door  Chevy  Blazer.  I  imagine  she  must  have  been  a  bit  taken 
aback,  but  answered,  "Sometimes,  but  most  girls  marry  boys."  I've 
always  been  appreciative  of  how  honest  my  parents  have  always 
been  with  me.  What  she  said  is  completely  true;  sometimes  girls 
love  girls,  though  most  love  boys.  I  wanted  to  fit  in,  to  please  those 
around  me,  so  I  learned  how  to  like  boys. 

It  was  easy  in  elementary  school;  after  boys  stop  having  cooties 
and  the  chasing-kissing  game  is  over,  you  simply  have  a  crush  on 
the  same  boys  your  friends  do.  After  learning  what  to  look  for  in 
boys  from  those  experiences  copying  my  friends,  (in  good  shape/ 
skinny  or  muscular,  nice,  cool— whatever  that  was— clean,  and/or 
talented  in  something)  I  had  my  first  boy-crush  of  my  own  volition: 
Connor.  He  and  I  were  paired  up  as  dancing  partners  in  a  play;  he 
was  all  those  things  I'd  learned— nice,  skinny,  talented  in  acting.  I 
remember  crying  over  him  for  some  obsolete  reason  after  the  play 
was  over.  I  asked  my  mom  if  I  "had  it  bad"  —  a  line  from  a  movie  I'd 
seen  on  the  Disney  Channel.  A  few  years  later,  of  course,  I  found 
out  he  is  "almost  too  gay  to  function",  another  line  borrowed  from 
a  movie,  Mean  Girls.  And  even  later,  I  also  learned  that  falling  for 
gay  men  is,  apparently,  yet  another  sign  that  you  are  not  attracted 
to  straight  men.  My  best  friend  pointed  out  quite  a  lot  of  those 
"there's  your  sign"  moments:  the  first  boy  I  ever  danced  with  had 
long  blonde  hair;  my  first  date  was  with  a  friend  from  theatre  whose 
sexual  orientation  I've  since  been  curious  about;  my  other  dates 
were  friends  or  brothers  of  friends;  and  when,  starting  high  school, 
I  picked  Orlando  Bloom  to  be  my  celebrity  crush...  because  he  acted 
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alongside  Keira  Knightly  in  Pirates  of  the  Caribbean.  Yet  through  all 
of  these  dates  and  crushes,  (and  they  were  few  in  comparison  to 
most  of  the  other  kids  at  my  high  school)  I'd  never  been  kissed.  I 
remember  wanting  to  be  kissed;  I  don't  remember  wanting  any  of 
those  guys  who  took  me  to  school  dances  to  kiss  me. 

I  actually  ended  up  asking  for  my  first  kiss.  It  was  with  my  best 
friend,  on  Saturday,  February  11— technically,  it  was  the  12,  I  guess, 
since  it  was  so  late  in  the  night  it  was  actually  early  morning  the 
next  day.  I  couldn't  tell  her,  my  best  friend,  Elise,  that  I  was  gay; 
she  found  out  from  her  girlfriend  at  the  time.  In  fact,  when  I  finally 
came  out,  the  only  people  that  I  just  plain  could  not  tell  were  the 
two  I  had  crushes  on,  Elise  being  one  of  them.  We  actually  only 
made  the  jump  from  friends  to  best  friends  when  she  finally  asked 
me  about  my  new-found  gayness  and  quickly  became  my  personal 
tutor  in  Rainbow  101.  The  truth  was,  I  knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  Gay  Pride.  Honestly,  I  left  for  college  a  bit  of  a  homophobe. 
Maybe  more  than  a  bit.  I  didn't  hate  homosexuals,  but  my  Christian 
upbringing  had  taught  me  that  it  was  "wrong".  Though  my  views 
quickly  changed  when  I  finally  met  a  lesbian  and  saw  that  they  were, 
in  fact,  real  people,  at  the  time,  homosexuals  scared  me.  I  didn't 
understand  them.  It  was  so  far  from  "normal"  that  I  was  afraid  of 
it.  Just  one  more  reason  I  told  people  I  was  gay  very  slowly.  I  was 
terrified.  Terrified  of  losing  friends,  of  being  rejected  by  the  God 
I'd  learned  to  love  and  trust,  of  being  ostracized  from  a  beautiful 
comfort  zone. 

There  was  an  event  on  my  college  campus— which  had  become 
my  home,  my  comfort  zone— called  Seven  Straight  Nights  for  Equal 
Rights,  where  people  of  all  sorts,  wherever  they  identify  on  the 
sexuality  spectrum,  (a  rising  popular  theory  is  that  sexuality  is  fluid, 
that  it  can  be  measured  on  a  spectrum  from  being  physically  and/ 
or  romantically  attracted  to— in  the  most  basic  sense— only  men  to 
one  end,  both  men  and  women  in  the  middle,  and  only  women  to 
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the  other  end)  come  together  and  hold  all-night  vigils  in  front  of 
our  chapel  in  support  of  equal  rights  for  all.  1  went  to  the  kick-oft 
feeling  like  an  outcast  because  I  thought  or  knew  I  was  gay  but  still 
had  barely  mustered  up  the  courage  to  admit  it  to  myself,  let  alone 
anyone  else.  I  don't  consider  myself  a  "f  lamer,"  and  especially  didn't 
back  then;  I  was  one  of  the  girliest  people  I  knew.  1  was  afraid  that 
by  coming  out  I'd  lose  the  current  straight  community  I  was  in  and 
I  had  no  idea  yet  if  I  would  be  accepted  in  this  new,  gay  community, 
no  idea  if  I'd  be  labeled  a  LUG— a  Lesbian  Until  Graduation,  and 
something  quite  offensive  to  a  "lifer,"  another  term  to  describe  a 
very  gay  person  who  will  be  gay  for  life.  I  don't  do  gray  areas  well. 

Regardless,  I'd  finally  let  myself  have  a  crush  on  this  one  girl, 
Elise,  a  beautiful,  vivacious,  short-haired,  athletic,  exotic,  (to  me, 
at  least)  very  obviously  gay  girl,  with  whom  I'd  become  friends  via 
our  shared  activities  of  theatre  and  the  swim  team.  During  the 
course  of  the  night,  I  was  sitting  away  from  the  big  crowd  talking 
with  Nici,  just  watching  all  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  people  who 
attended  surprised  me;  I'd  thought  them  to  be  very  conservative, 
very  religious,  but  apparently  they  believed  in  equality  nonetheless. 
And  some  of  the  people  who  I  expected  to  be  there  were  not.  But 
the  one  person  I  hoped  would  be  there  was.  My  crush  was  "making 
the  rounds,"  going  around  and  talking  to  her  friends.  (There  were— 
are— many.) 

Eventually,  she  made  it  over  to  us;  Nici  and  I  stayed  seated  and, 
instead  of  talking  down  to  us,  Elise  walked  behind  me,  squatted 
down,  and  wrapped  her  arms  around  me,  speaking  into  my  ear.  I 
almost  died;  she'd  always  made  me  a  bit  nervous,  but  having  her  this 
close  to  me  made  my  heart  race,  my  words  lysdexic,  my  breathing 
shallow,  and  my  extremities  tingly.  It  was  something  I'd  never  felt 
before,  something  I  can  still  feel  in  an  instant  when  I  recall  the 
memory.  The  sun  had  gone  down;  it  was  chilly  and  smelled  of  grass. 
She  was  warm.  Later  that  night,  my  roommate  and  I  had  a  heart- 
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Color  Me 
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to-heart.  Looking  back,  I'm  guessing  she  did  it  mostly  for  me,  to 
loosen  me  up.  She  told  me  that  she  knew  beyond  a  doubt  that  she 
was  straight,  but  really  liked  this  one  girl,  CJ.  After  she'd  divulged 
her  one  exception  to  straight,  we  talked  for  what  seemed  like  hours. 
I  eventually  admitted  that  I  had  a  crush  on  Elise,  but  said  nothing 
more.  It  wasn't  until  a  few  days,  maybe  even  a  week,  later  that  Nici 
and  I  were  in  our  room,  sitting  on  our  beds,  and  I  said  something 
like,  "Yeah,  I  really  like  Elise." 

"Yeah,  I  know,"  she  said,  probably  bored  with  the  repetitive 
information. 

"No,  I  mean  that  I  really  like  her."  I  was  trying  to  make  her 
understand  that  I  only  liked  Elise,  only  liked  girls,  without  actually 
saying  that  word— the  word  that  some  people  have  x-ed  out  of  their 
vocabularies,  the  word  that  meant  that  everything  would  change.  If 
I  said  the  word,  it  would  make  it  true,  it  would  make  the  possibility 
of  losing  all  of  my  friends  that  much  more  plausible.  But  she  wasn't 
getting  my  hints;  I  was  going  to  have  to  say  it.  My  eyes  watered; 
knowing  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  dance  around  the  subject,  I 
blurted  out,  "I  think  I'm  gay." 

The  word!  I'd  said  the  word  "gay."  In  relation  to  myself.  I 
promptly  followed  with,  "But  I'm  a  Christian— but  I...  I  like  girls. 
The  bible  says  homosexuality  is  wrong.  I  don't  understand..." 

"Oh,  I  know,"  she  said  again.  And  we  talked  for  what  seemed 
like  hours  about  the  fact  that,  even  though  I  was  attracted  to 
women,  it  didn't  mean  that  I  loved  God,  or  He  loved  me,  any  less. 
"Oh,  I  know"  was  probably  the  best  thing  she  could  have  said, 
one  of  the  very  few  things  that  could  have  quelled  my  fears.  "Oh, 
I  know"  simultaneously  meant  that  she  accepted  me  for  who  I  was 
and  that  maybe,  just  maybe,  I  would  be  accepted  in  this  new  group 
that  I  identify  with.  Maybe,  just  maybe,  I  could  live  happily  in  both 
worlds. 
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There  are  just  some  things  you're  given  at  birth,  some  things 
you  can't  choose:  the  upbringing  received,  the  economic  position 
at  the  starting  block,  gender,  ethnicity,  sexuality,  etc.  Granted, 
with  surgery,  some  of  these  things  can  change,  whether  or  not  it's 
a  choice.  People,  society,  are  so  keen  to  put  us  into  groups,  give 
us  stereotypes  to  live  up  or  down  to,  all  based  on  the  things  we 
cannot  change,  did  not  choose.  I  would  like  to  be  judged,  if  one 
must  judge,  on  the  choices  I've  made  in  my  life.  My  decisions  in 
the  few  weeks  after  coming  out  to  my  roommate  were  the  most 
important  decisions  I've  made  in  my  life  thus  far.  I'd  decided  to  not 
only  embrace  my  whole  self,  but  to  tell  people  about  it  and  be  proud 
of  it.  The  next  person  I  told  was  my  friend  Anne;  she,  Nici,  a  friend 
named  Amanda,  and  I  were  practically  inseparable  before  Amanda 
transferred  to  Oklahoma  State  University  to  be  closer  to  her  home. 
I'd  become  as  close  to  Anne  as  if  she  were  my  other  roommate.  She 
was  my  other  best  friend,  certainly,  but  she's  Catholic,  and  I  didn't 
know  how  far  her  religious  views  stretched— we'd  never  discussed 
our  views  on  homosexuality.  I  wasn't  sure  if  she'd  be  as  cool  as  Nici, 
who  is  Mormon  by  upbringing,  was  with  my  declaration.  I  walked 
down  the  hall  and  knocked  on  her  door;  she  joyfully  let  me  in. 

"So,  there's  something  I  guess  I  wanted  to  tell  you,"  I  started. 
I  was  so  nervous;  she  was  so  important  to  me  and  I  didn't  want  to 
lose  her  as  a  friend.  I  crawled  onto  her  bed,  a  common  practice;  she 
was  sitting  in  her  black  mushroom  chair,  doing  homework. 

"Okay,"  she  responded,  a  skeptical  tone  creeping  into  her  voice 
over  her  Psychology  book. 

I  took  a  deep  breath  and  said,  "I  like  girls." 

"Yeah,  me  too,"  she  replied.  She  didn't  get  my  tiptoe  around 
the  word,  just  like  Nici. 

"No,  I  like  girls— I  have  a  crush  on  Elise.  I—  I  only  like  girls."  My 
palms  were  sweaty,  my  brows  furrowed  in  apprehension. 
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"Oh!  Oh...  Really.''  That's  great!"  She  was  excited.  Totally 
unexpected.  We  hugged  and  talked  for  a  bit  and  hugged  some  more 
and  somehow  Nici  and  the  supportive  preacher's  daughter,  Kellie, 
ended  up  in  Anne's  room  and  I  was  a  lot  less  terrified.  My  friends, 
the  people  I  loved,  supported  me,  and  were  happy  for  me.  With 
that,  I  could  do  anything. 

Nici  eventually  convinced  me  that  it  was  time  to  change  the 
"Interested  in"  section  on  Facebook  from  men  to  women,  making 
the  fact  that  I  was  gay  available  to  pretty  much  everyone  I  knew, 
except  my  parents,  via  the  internet.  I  actually  came  out  to  a  couple 
of  other  friends  by  telling  them  to  look  closely  at  my  Facebook  page, 
another  way  to  avoid  the  word.  I  was  hoping  the  rumor  mill  would 
take  it  from  there.  Coming  out  was  so  stressful,  though  I  never  did 
receive  any  back-lash  in  the  crusade.  That  is,  until  I  went  home 
for  Christmas  break.  I  couldn't  count  on  the  rumor  mill  to  reach 
my  parents,  several  thousand  miles  away.  It  I  thought  friends  were 
scary  to  potentially  lose,  family  was  about  eleven  times  worse.  My 
family  is  just  my  parents  and  me.  I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  without 
them. 

I  told  my  mom  in  the  middle  of  our  local  mall.  She  mentioned 
how  one  of  the  guys  at  a  cell-phone  kiosk  was  cute  and  I  replied, 
"Yeah,  I  guess."  She  then  caught  me  totally  off  guard. 

"Just  tell  me." 

"What?" 

"You've  been  wanting  to  tell  me  something  since  I  picked  you 
up  from  the  airport.  I  can  tell.  What  is  it?  You  can  tell  me,"  she  said. 
Whoever  claimed  that  moms  don't  have  superpowers  obviously 
didn't  have  one. 

"Well,  I— I  don't  really  like  guys."  She  understood  immediately. 
I  didn't  have  to  use  the  word.  All  she  did  was  smile  and  give  me  a 
really  big  hug.  She  did  raise  me  on  Elton  John  vinyls,  after  all.  She 
asked  some  questions  and  told  me  to  wait  to  tell  my  dad,  that  she'd 
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soften  him  up  a  bit.  When  I  finally  did,  he  had  a  lot  harder  time 
with  it  than  she.  In  fact,  he  was  devastated;  there's  no  other  word 
for  it.  I  caught  him  completely  off  guard  in  our  kitchen/dining 
room.  He  just  sort  of  said,  "Oh,"  and  left  to  run  an  errand.  The 
rest  is  probably  an  emotionally  wrenching,  dramatic,  wonderful 
story,  but  I  love  my  dad.  He's  come  around  and  I  wouldn't  want 
to  do  anything  to  jeopardize  that.  In  all  honesty,  I  didn't  really 
understand  his  reaction,  his  devastation;  I  just  accepted  it  for  what 
it  was,  doing  what  I  was  hoping  he  would  do  with  me— accept  me 
for  who  I  was.  It  wasn't  until  the  pastor  of  my  church  actually  gave 
him  some  books  to  read  that  he  called  me  up  one  day  a  few  months 
later  and  said,  "I  won't  think  of  it  as  losing  a  daughter,  but  gaining 
another."  I've  never  been  prouder  of  a  person  in  my  short  twenty 
years.  For  someone  to  be  able  to  change  their  mind  is  the  hardest 
thing  to  go  through.  I  think  he's  also  trying  to  understand  like  my 
mother,  which  is  the  bravest  act  of  courage,  the  most  loving  gesture 
I  could  ever  ask  from  either  of  them. 

I'm  proud  of  my  friends  too;  Nici  described  an  argument  with 
her  Mormon  mother  about  gay  rights,  she  fighting  in  my  team's 
favor.  Kellie  and  I  helped  lead  Chapel  services  together.  I  still  go  to 
Anne  with  my  girl  problems.  She  was  the  first  person  I  told  about 
my  first  kiss  and  the  tumult  of  emotions  surrounding  it.  I  had  a 
crush  on  Elise,  but  I  hadn't  planned  on  falling  in  love  with  her. 
In  fact,  I'd  tried  not  to;  she'd  broken  my  heart  before  we'd  ever 
started  dating.  Elise  was  going  through  a  bad  breakup  and  I  was  her 
new  best  friend.  Though  even  if  I  weren't  her  best  friend,  even  if  I 
hadn't  fallen  for  her,  I  was  still  her  friend  and  I'd  help  any  friend 
through  any  difficult  time,  no  matter  the  cost  at  my  expense.  (People 
pleaser,  what  else  can  I  say?)  She  and  her  girlfriend  were  together, 
then  they  were  broken  up,  then  they  were  together,  then  they  were 
broken  up,  and  this  had  gone  on  for  what  seemed  forever  to  me; 
Elise  had  told  me  that  she'd  had  a  crush  on  me  basically  since  we 
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first  met,  her  mantra  being,  "Don't  get  a  crush  on  the  straight  girl, 
don't  get  a  crush  on  the  straight  girl."  Then  I  wasn't  straight.  And 
though  my  dad,  at  this  point,  was  still  out  with  the  jury,  still  angry 
and  confused,  I  finally  took  his  advice.  I  finally  said  what  I  meant, 
asked  for  what  1  wanted.  Elise  said,  "I  need  you,"  and  1  went,  being 
the  doormat.  I  heard  a  phone  conversation  in  which  they  decided 
to  be  on  a  break— again.  Elise  said  that  her  girlfriend  had  given  her 
permission  to  kiss  me,  anyway.  We  talked  for  hours  about  different 
things,  especially  her  dwindling  relationship  with  her  girlfriend;  I 
ended  up  sleeping  next  to  her  (next  to,  as  in  not  with;  the  notion 
that  all  homosexuality  is  merely  a  hedonistic  choice  is  the  most 
offensive  argument  I've  heard  yet),  but  before  we  fell  asleep,  she 
asked  me  what  I  wanted.  I  figured  she  meant  what  I  wanted  out  of 
her  in  this  rocky  situation  of  getting  out  of  a  relationship  and  being 
attracted  to  me.  She  meant,  do  I  want  to  date  her  or  stay  friends, 
but  I  took  my  father's  advice.  I  said,  "I  want  you  to  kiss  me." 

If  I  said  that  "becoming  gay"— that  is,  admitting  it  to  myself 
and  others— didn't  change  me,  that  I  was  still  the  same  person,  I 
would  be  lying.  I'm  a  better  version  of  myself.  A  happier  version 
of  myself.  A  comfortable  version  of  myself.  A  whole  version  of 
myself.  Gay  relationships  have  many  of  the  same  problems  and  joys 
of  straight  relationships,  though  I  would  never  call  them  the  same. 
No  two  relationships  are  the  same,  straight  or  gay.  No  two  people 
are  the  same,  heterosexual,  bisexual,  transsexual,  homosexual,  or 
otherwise.  One  of  those  guys  I'd  had  a  crush  on,  a  friend  from 
theatre,  Reed,  always  used  to  ask  me  why  the  guys  weren't  lining  up 
yet,  why  I  wasn't  involved  with  anyone.  To  this  day,  I  can't  account 
for  it.  Was  it  because  I  pushed  them  away,  subconsciously  knowing 
that  I  preferred  women?  Was  it  because  boys  and/or  men  scared 
me  then?  Was  it  because  they  subconsciously  knew  that  I  didn't 
actually  like  them?  Was  it  just  because  I  was  an  awkward  teenager, 
still  attempting  to  find  my  footing  in  this  world? 
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And  now  that  I've  got  a  little  bit  better  footing,  now  that  I've 
graduated  from  teenagerdom  (though  I'm  not  sure  if  I've  graduated 
from  awkwardness),  the  young  women  are  "lining  up,"  so  to  speak. 
I've  gained  my  confidence.  I  know  in  my  heart,  my  soul,  my  mind, 
that  this  is  the  way  that  I'm  supposed  to  be.  No  one  chooses  to  be 
gay;  if  someone  did,  they'd  be  mentally  unhinged.  To  lead  a  life 
of  persecution,  to  have  people  hate  you  for  whom  you  love  is  an 
absurd  choice.  Being  gay  isn't  easy,  it  just  is.  I  love  being  gay  because 
I  finally  feel  comfortable  in  my  own  skin.  Maybe  that's  why  I  take 
so  many  pains  to  make  sure  no  one  else  is  uncomfortable;  I  want 
everyone  to  feel  as  at  home  in  themselves  as  I  do  in  myself.  It's  a 
beautiful  feeling,  something  I  now  refuse  to  compromise.  A  feeling 
I  would  never  ask  anyone  to  compromise. 
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Invisible  Inconvenience,  Oil 
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What  the  Mountain  Knows 


It  is  snowing  when  Bethany  calls  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in 
November— an  early  snow.  Daniel  tells  her  about  it  as  he  carries  the 
phone  and  his  coffee  cup  from  the  kitchen  to  the  living  room.  The 
kitchen  is  drafty,  and  the  cold  makes  his  knees  ache  if  he  stands 
there  too  long.  "There's  been  snow  up  in  the  mountains  for  a  while 
now,"  he  says.  "It's  going  to  be  a  bad  winter.  They're  saying  we 
might  break  a  record."  He  sets  down  his  coffee  cup  and  looks  out 
the  window.  There  is  enough  light  left  that  he  can  just  make  out  the 
looming  outline  of  Mount  Lamborn  through  the  whiteness  of  the 
falling  snowflakes.  The  weather  is  one  of  the  few  things  Daniel  can 
discuss  with  Bethany;  she  lives  in  Georgia  now,  and  the  differences 
in  the  weather  give  him  material  to  put  off  the  inevitable  awkward 
silences.  This  time,  though,  after  they  finish  with  the  weather,  she 
asks  him  if  he  has  any  plans  for  Thanksgiving.  He  doesn't.  For  the 
past  few  years,  holidays  have  come  and  passed  without  making 
much  of  an  impact  on  his  life. 

"I  was  thinking,"  Bethany  says  slowly.  "I  was  thinking,  if  it 
wouldn't  be  any  trouble  for  you,  that  maybe  I'd  come  visit."  She 
hurries  on  before  Daniel  can  respond.  "It's  just,  I've  got  a  week  off 
work,  and  Mom's  going  to  Utah  to  visit  Jack's  family,  and— well,  I 
thought  I  could  make  us  a  proper  Thanksgiving  dinner." 

She  stops  abruptly,  and  for  a  moment  Daniel  cannot  speak. 
Bethany  has  never  visited  for  Thanksgiving  before.  She  always  stays 
with  her  mother  when  she  comes  back  to  Colorado,  which  isn't 
often  these  days.  "That  would  be  great,"  Daniel  says.  He  sounds 
more  startled  than  he  means  to.  He  can  picture  Bethany,  tugging  at 
her  earrings,  a  nervous  habit  of  hers  that  has  always  unsettled  him, 
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as  though  her  tugging  could  tear  through  the  flesh  of  her  earlobes. 
He  doesn't  ask  her  anything  else  now,  afraid  she'll  change  her  mind. 
"That  would  he  great,"  he  says  again.   "I'd  love  that." 

Bethany  is  in  graduate  school  studying  anthropology.  Daniel 
has  only  a  vague  idea  of  what  exactly  this  entails,  but  it  seems  to 
keep  her  busy.  He  was  surprised  to  discover  that  she  intended  to 
stay  in  school  after  her  four  years  of  college,  but  he  had  quietly 
congratulated  her,  and  now  he  brags  about  her  occasionally  on 
the  phone  to  his  brother,  who  doesn't  understand  anything  about 
anthropology  or  graduate  school  either.  For  his  own  part,  Daniel  is 
a  drywaller;  his  world  is  all  Sheetrock  and  plaster.  He  has  never  been 
to  Georgia.  He  came  to  Colorado  when  he  was  twenty-three  with 
enough  money  for  a  down  payment  on  a  small  piece  of  property 
and  the  determination  never  to  live  in  Kansas  again.  He  built  this 
house  himself,  tucked  in  here  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lamborn,  where 
he  can  look  out  any  window  in  the  house  and  see  mountains.  He 
envies  Bethany  for  being  born  under  these  mountains,  for  being 
able  to  claim  them  as  a  part  of  herself.  When  she  was  growing  up, 
he  took  her  camping  beside  the  cold,  volcanic  lakes  of  the  Grand 
Mesa,  where  she  made  chains  of  dandelions  while  he  fished  for 
trout.  He  taught  her  the  names  of  every  peak  they  could  see  from 
the  house,  and  he  was  the  one  who  explained  to  her  that  Mount 
Lamborn  was  so  named  because  of  the  large  rock  slide  on  the  side, 
shaped  like  a  lamb.  What  he  couldn't  explain  to  her  was  the  swell  of 
emotion  in  his  chest  in  the  presence  of  the  mountains,  and  his  joy 
that  she  was  born  here,  that  she  belonged  to  the  Rockies. 

After  the  phone  call  ends,  Daniel  walks  back  into  the  kitchen 
and  sets  his  coffee  cup  in  the  sink.  He  tries  to  imagine  Bethany 
standing  here,  cooking,  but  he  can't  get  his  mind  around  grown-up 
Bethany,  with  her  apartment  in  Atlanta  and  unfathomable  research. 
He  supposes  he'll  have  to  straighten  things  up  in  preparation,  and 
suddenly  he  feels  a  little  thrill  of  dread  and  elation  at  the  thought 
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of  having  another  body  in  the  warm,  quiet  house.  He  finds  himself 
at  Bethany's  bedroom.  He  usually  keeps  the  door  shut  so  that  the 
wood  stove  in  the  living  room  can  do  a  better  job  of  heating  the 
house.  Even  with  Bethany's  room  closed  off,  he  has  more  space  than 
he  really  needs.  When  he  opens  the  door,  the  air  inside  is  cold,  with 
a  metallic  tang.  He  turns  on  the  lights,  and  the  room  looks  strange, 
too  bright  and  yellow— too  clinical.  It  isn't  empty.  In  the  corner, 
the  old  doll  house  sits,  the  one  Daniel  found  at  a  yard  sale  when 
Bethany  was  in  second  grade.  There  are  dusty  stacks  of  VHS  tapes 
inside  it.  Daniel  doesn't  know  where  the  dolls  have  gone.  The  doll 
house  is  the  only  thing  of  Bethany's  left  in  the  room.  Somehow, 
much  of  the  detritus  of  Daniel's  life  has  worked  its  way  inside  over 
the  years:  stacks  of  five  gallon  buckets,  smeared  with  white  paint;  a 
box  full  of  sponges  and  drywall  knives;  the  bread  maker  his  mother 
bought  him  for  Christmas  last  year,  which  he  has  never  used.  Even 
the  comforter  on  the  bed  isn't  Bethany's  old  one,  the  one  with  the 
sunflowers  on  it.  She  took  that  one  to  college  with  her,  and  Daniel 
just  threw  an  old  sleeping  bag  with  a  broken  zipper  over  the  bed  in 
its  place.  He  has  two  weeks  to  make  it  Bethany's  room  again. 

Daniel  considers  the  years  after  his  wife  left  him  to  have  been  the 
best  years  of  his  life.  His  body  was  younger  and  still  strong  and  he 
could  work  through  the  week  without  his  knees  creaking  and  his 
back  aching.  He  hadn't  yet  developed  the  wheezing  cough  of  a  man 
who  has  spent  too  many  years  inhaling  gypsum  dust  and  paint  fumes. 
It  was  an  almost  painfully  cordial  divorce;  one  day,  Anita  was  just 
packing  her  things  in  the  bathroom.  She  was  talking,  and  Daniel 
was  apologizing  without  quite  knowing  why.  He  hardly  remembers 
what  was  said.  He  was  surprised  by  how  quickly  he  adjusted  to 
her  absence,  how  his  little  house  seemed  to  settle,  to  relax  almost 
imperceptibly-without  the  doilies  scattered  like  cobwebs  across 
every  empty  surface,  the  bridal  magazines  beside  the  toilet  and  the 
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bed.  He  papered  the  refrigerator  door  with  pictures  of  Bethany, 
and  the  drawings  she  occasionally  brought  him,  and  left  the  rest 
oi  the  house  undecorated.  He  was  happy.  Quietly,  unobtrusively 
happy. 

He  lived  for  the  weekends,  when  Anita's  battered  brown  station 
wagon  would  pull  up  in  front  of  his  house,  and  Bethany,  still  a  little 
girl  then,  would  get  out,  shouldering  her  glittering  purple  backpack. 
Daniel  would  watch  from  the  living  room  window,  the  station 
wagon  idling  by  the  mailbox  as  Bethany  crossed  the  no-man's  land 
of  the  driveway,  always  alone.  He  sometimes  felt  the  immensity  of 
the  distance  between  the  front  door  and  the  station  wagon  like  a 
weight  in  his  chest,  and  he  wondered  if  Bethany,  too,  was  aware  of 
it.  Inside,  she  seemed  to  fill  a  space  three  times  her  size,  overflowing 
with  the  endless  dramas  of  childhood.  She  moved  so  quickly,  like  a 
hummingbird,  her  emotions  flying  from  joy  to  rage  and  back  again 
in  an  instant,  and  Daniel  had  to  struggle  to  hold  all  of  her  in  his 
mind.  Sometimes  he  could  hardly  bear  to  look  at  her;  sometimes 
he  couldn't  stop  looking.  Fifteen  years  later,  Daniel  has  still  not 
shaken  the  image  of  Bethany  walking  down  the  driveway  with  the 
mountains  looming  over  her  on  all  sides,  his  Bethany,  looking  too 
small  and  too  old  all  at  once. 

The  image  returns  to  him  on  the  Sunday  before  Thanksgiving, 
when  Anita  once  again  drops  off  Bethany  beside  the  mailbox.  He 
had  wanted  to  pick  up  Bethany  from  the  airport  himself,  but  Anita 
had  already  had  business  in  Denver,  and  with  the  weather  so  cold, 
it  didn't  make  sense  for  them  both  to  make  the  drive  over  the 
mountains.  The  brown  station  wagon  has  been  replaced  by  a  little 
green  Honda.  Watching  from  the  living  room  window,  Daniel  sees 
Bethany  lean  across  the  front  seat  to  kiss  her  mother,  something 
she  never  did  as  a  child,  before  she  gets  out  of  the  car  and  removes 
a  small  suitcase  from  the  back  seat.  She  straightens  up  and  waves 
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as  the  Honda  drives  away,  and  Daniel  feels  a  twinge  of  shock.  His 
mental  image  of  Bethany  has  stubbornly  refused  to  change  from 
the  image  of  her  as  she  graduated  from  high  school,  with  hoodies 
and  messenger  bags  and  occasionally— to  Daniel's  bewilderment- 
streaks  of  dye  in  her  hair,  green  or  pink  or  purple.  He  tries  to  see  his 
Bethany  in  the  young  woman  picking  her  way  up  the  icy  driveway 
now,  with  her  long,  red  coat  and  cream-colored  scarf,  her  hair  up  in 
a  bun.  She  has  gained  some  weight,  and  she  now  looks  a  great  deal 
like  Daniel's  mother,  with  her  heavy  jaw  and  deep-set  hazel  eyes. 

When  she  comes  inside,  Daniel  immediately  ushers  her  to  her 
room,  taking  her  suitcase.  He  has  cleared  away  the  drywall  supplies 
and  the  bread  maker,  and  he  sets  the  suitcase  down  in  front  of  the 
doll  house.  The  new  bedspread  is  purple,  splashed  with  large,  lime- 
green  stars.  Daniel  had  selected  it  a  few  days  ago  at  Wal-mart.  He 
now  wishes  he  had  chosen  something  simpler.  He  had  also  bought  a 
small  space  heater,  which  he  indicates  to  Bethany  now.  "I'm  usually 
fine  with  just  the  wood  stove,"  he  says,  "but  just  in  case  you  get 
cold."  He  cautions  about  turning  it  down  at  night,  because  of  the 
risk  of  fire.  Bethany  smiles  and  touches  his  arm. 

"1  get  it,  Dad,"  she  says.  "I  think  I  can  handle  it." 

They  drink  coffee  together  in  the  kitchen.  Daniel  hadn't  known 
she  drank  coffee.  It's  the  late  nights  in  grad  school,  she  explains. 
"It's  crazy,"  she  says.  "Really  insane." 

Daniel,  who  cannot  drink  coffee  later  than  mid-afternoon, 
just  nods.  He  is  amazed  by  the  way  she  seems  to  be  in  motion, 
even  as  she  sits  still  at  his  kitchen  table,  twisting  the  rings  on  her 
long  fingers.  She  talks  about  how  she  had  chosen  a  layover  in  D.C. 
because  she  knew  better  than  to  try  to  connect  through  Chicago 
in  the  winter,  and  how  she  had  still  been  delayed  by  hours,  and 
how  she  had  loaned  her  cell  phone  to  a  group  of  German  boys 
flying  to  Colorado  for  the  skiing.  She's  still  the  same,  he  reminds 
himself,  still  his  old  Bethany.  He  can  see  it  in  the  way  she  gestures 
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as  she  speaks,  hands  waving  in  the  air,  and  the  way  the  sentences 
tumble  out  of  her  like  a  pot  boiling  over.  And  yet,  there's  also  a 
disconcerting  formality  in  the  way  she  sits  at  the  table,  with  her 
back  straight,  tucking  strands  of  hair  back  behind  her  ears  and 
smiling  too  much,  as  if  she's  sitting  for  an  interview.  It  isn't  a  little 
girl's  energy  anymore.  When  Daniel  asks  her  about  grad  school,  she 
nods  quickly  and  leans  forward.  She  is  responsible  tor  a  couple  of 
classes,  she  says,  and  she  is  consistently  surprised  by  the  audacity  of 
her  students. 

"Half  of  them  just  sit  there  and  text  their  friends  all  the  way 
through  class,"  she  says.  "I  sometimes  just  want  to  shake  them  for 
wasting  their  time  like  that.  But,  I  mean,  1  can't  really  say  anything, 
because  it's  their  responsibility  to  pay  attention  or  not,  you  know? 
They're  supposed  to  be  adults  by  now." 

Daniel  doesn't  own  a  cell  phone.  He  doubts  that  any  of 
Bethany's  students  are  adults  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  he 
just  nods.  "Of  course." 

Bethany  pauses  for  a  moment,  suddenly  still,  watching  him  with 
a  sudden  intensity  that  makes  him  wonder  if  he  said  something 
wrong.  But  she  lifts  up  her  coffee  cup  and  takes  a  drink,  then 
starts  talking  about  her  classes.  Busy,  as  usual,  she  says.  Busy  is 
her  favorite  word  to  describe  herself.  Every  time  Daniel  calls  her  to 
ask  how  she  is,  she's  busy.  She  has  a  thirty  page  paper  to  write  over 
this  break.  "I  hope  you  don't  mind  if  I'm  not  too  terribly  social  for 
the  next  couple  of  days,"  she  says.  "I  can  probably  knock  it  out  by 
Thanksgiving  if  I  focus." 

"Of  course  I  don't  mind,  honey,"  Daniel  says.  "But  aren't  you 
on  vacation?" 

"Well,  yeah.  That  why  I  have  to  write  it  now.  While  I  have 
time." 
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Daniel  isn't  sure  he  understands,  but  he  offers  to  set  up  the 
card  table  in  her  room  in  case  she  doesn't  want  to  work  in  the 
kitchen. 

Then,  without  warning,  Bethany  wraps  her  hands  around  her 
coffee  cup  and  turns  all  of  that  barely  contained  energy  on  him. 
"But  what  about  you?"  she  asks. 

Daniel  finds  he  has  very  little  he  can  say  about  himself.  "Just 
work,  I  guess,"  he  says. 

"That's  not  all  you  do,  though." 

When  Daniel  sits  helplessly  for  a  moment,  she  gestures  for  him 
to  continue,  watching  him  relentlessly. 

"I  didn't  go  elk  hunting  this  year,"  Daniel  says.  He  leans  back 
in  the  hard  wooden  chair,  unable  to  get  comfortable  under  her 
examination.   "My  knees  can't  handle  the  hiking.  And  my  back." 

"It's  the  drywalling,"  she  says,  with  a  decisive  nod.  "All  that 
lifting  and  crouching."  She  sets  down  her  coffee  cup.  "Have  you 
thought  about  finding  another  job?" 

He  has,  of  course.  But  he  knows  drywalling,  and  jobs  are 
scarce  in  the  valley,  especially  for  older  men  with  bad  backs  and  no 
experience.  "Maybe  someday,"  he  says,  not  wanting  an  argument. 
"I  guess  I  should." 

Bethany  is  dismayed  that  Daniel  hasn't  yet  bought  a  turkey.  She 
insists  on  making  the  trip  down  to  Safeway  immediately,  fussing 
about  thawing  times  and  whether  there  will  still  be  enough  turkeys 
on  sale,  and  whether  the  price  will  have  gone  up.  Her  fretting 
puts  Daniel  on  edge,  and  he  avoids  glancing  at  her,  focusing  on 
the  landscape  instead.  They  drive  further  down  the  valley,  where 
the  snow  has  mostly  melted,  and  the  rocky  hills  of  gray  mud  and 
soggy  sagebrush  stretch  out  for  miles.  "I  always  forget  how  desolate 
it  is,"  Bethany  says.  Daniel  doesn't  say  anything.  He  wonders  how 
she  could  say  such  a  thing  with  the  mountains  rising  up  in  every 
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direction,  their  snowy  peaks  dividing  the  dreary  November  sky, 
making  it  sharp,  wonders  how  it  is  that  so  many  months  in  Atlanta 
have  left  her  unable  to  see  them.  Whenever  Daniel  goes  back  to 
Kansas  to  visit  his  mother,  he  aches  a  little  inside,  as  it  some  piece 
of  him  has  been  torn  out,  hidden  away  in  the  mountains  until  he 
returns  and  it  is  restored.  He  always  thought  it  would  be  the  same 
for  her,  but  it  isn't. 

Safeway  still  has  turkeys,  and  they  are  still  reasonably  priced,  as 
far  as  Daniel  can  tell.  Bethany  is  determined  to  pick  out  the  perfect 
bird  from  the  big  freezer  bin.  She  rejects  Daniel's  suggestion  that 
they  buy  a  breast  instead,  given  that  it's  just  the  two  of  them. 

"You  can  always  use  the  leftovers,  and  I  want  to  try  making 
broth  from  the  carcass."  Daniel  wonders  when  she  learned  to 
cook.  It  seems  oddly  domestic  for  his  free-wheeling,  intractable 
daughter. 

In  the  end,  she  picks  out  a  small  turkey,  nine  pounds,  and  a  big 
bag  of  russet  potatoes.  The  frozen  green  beans  are  on  sale,  buy  one, 
get  one  tree,  so  Daniel  takes  two.  At  the  checkout,  Daniel  scans 
his  membership  card,  and  while  Daniel  pays,  Bethany  corrects  the 
cashier  on  his  mispronunciation  of  Daniel's  last  name,  Mosher.  "It's 
moh-zhur,"  she  says.  "Lot  of  people  get  it  wrong."  Daniel  doesn't 
make  eye  contact  with  the  young  man  as  he  gathers  his  bags. 

They  are  already  back  in  the  truck  by  the  time  Daniel,  glancing 
at  the  receipt,  realizes  that  he  was  double-charged  for  the  green 
beans. 

"You  should  go  back  and  get  them  to  fix  it,"  Bethany  says, 
peering  over  his  shoulder. 

"It's  just  a  couple  of  dollars.  There's  no  sense  getting  the  boy 
in  trouble." 

"It's  probably  something  wrong  with  their  computers,"  Bethany 
says.  "You  should  let  them  know."  But  Daniel  shakes  his  head  and 
pockets  the  receipt. 
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Beautiful  Age 
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For  the  next  three  days,  Daniel  arrives  home  from  work  every 
day  to  find  Bethany  hunched  over  her  computer  at  the  card  table. 
True  to  her  word,  she  is  not  very  social,  and  yet  somehow  he  can't 
ignore  her  presence,  the  way  it  stirs  up  eddies  and  foam  through  the 
stillness  of  the  house~the  dirty  dishes  in  the  sink,  the  faint  sound 
of  the  music  she  plays,  the  light  under  the  door  when  Daniel  goes 
to  bed.  He  moves  more  carefully  through  the  house  than  he  is  used 
to,  keeping  the  volume  low  on  the  television,  trying  not  to  disturb 
her.  When  she  emerges,  he  smiles  at  her,  asks  how  the  paper  is 
coming,  but  then  she  disappears  again.  He  is  almost  relieved  when 
Thanksgiving  Day  comes  and  Bethany  emerges  to  take  control  of 
the  kitchen. 

At  first,  Daniel  admires  her  authoritative  presence,  her 
determination  to  make  the  meal  perfect.  Her  hair  is  swept  back  in 
a  ponytail,  and  there's  something  comforting  about  her  over-sized 
sweatshirt  and  blue  jeans,  something  that  fits  in  his  kitchen  better 
than  he  had  imagined.  But  he  soon  tires  of  her  frenetic  energy.  One 
moment  she  chases  him  from  the  kitchen,  promising  to  take  care 
of  everything,  that  he  shouldn't  worry.  The  next  she  calls  him  back, 
needing  to  know  where  the  cornstarch  is,  asking  for  help  opening 
a  jar  of  applesauce,  wondering  whether  he  has  any  basil.  (He  has 
never  bought  basil  in  his  life.  He  wouldn't  have  the  first  idea  what 
to  do  with  it.)  Eventually  he  flees,  excusing  himself  to  the  back 
yard  to  chop  wood,  where  the  air  is  bright  and  cold  and  abrasive 
against  his  cheeks,  and  the  world  is  still.  Gray  smoke  curls  from  the 
stovepipe  on  the  roof,  and  a  flock  of  sparrows  rustles  in  the  snowy 
branches  of  the  blue  spruce.  Daniel  will  have  to  remember  to  ask 
Bethany  to  sprinkle  any  leftover  bread  crumbs  out  here  for  them. 

They  sit  down  to  eat  at  just  past  one,  with  sunlight  filtering  in 
through  the  southern  windows  of  the  living  room,  where  Daniel 
moved  the  kitchen  table  to  take  advantage  of  the  warmth.  Daniel 
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is  surprised  by  how  much  Bethany's  Thanksgiving  dinner  looks 
like  every  other  Thanksgiving  dinner  he  has  eaten.  Bethany  has 
laid  out  the  entire  meal  on  it,  as  though  serving  an  entire  family, 
rather  than  just  the  two  of  them.  She  even  found  an  old  tea  towel, 
embroidered  by  Daniel's  mother,  which  she  uses  as  a  table  runner. 
Bethany  apologizes,  more  than  once,  for  the  cranberry  sauce,  which 
comes  from  a  can.  She  had  been  so  determined  to  make  the  meal 
from  scratch.  Daniel  makes  a  few  attempts  at  assuring  her  that  the 
cranberry  sauce  is  completely  acceptable,  but  she  seems  to  need  to 
apologize  for  something.  He  praises  the  food  lavishly,  and  when 
Bethany  points  out  that  the  turkey  is  rather  dry,  and  the  gravy  in 
need  of  salt,  he  stretches  to  find  conversation  to  fill  the  long  meal. 

"Supposed  to  snow  again  tonight." 

"Is  it?"  Bethany  fingers  her  glass  of  water.  She  had  spoken  of 
buying  a  bottle  of  wine  to  accompany  the  meal,  but  Daniel  doesn't 
drink  much  wine,  and  she  had  questioned  whether  they  would  be 
able  to  finish  it.  He  wishes  now  that  they  had  gotten  it  anyway. 

"Guess  it  doesn't  snow  much  in  Atlanta." 

"Not  really."  Even  as  she  speaks,  Daniel  is  aware  of  the  many 
times  they  have  made  this  exchange.  He  tells  himself  to  change 
the  subject,  to  say  something  more  interesting  or  important~to  ask 
about  that  paper  she  just  finished,  maybe. 

"The  snow  is  good,  though,"  he  finds  himself  saying  instead, 
wincing  inwardly.  "We'll  need  the  water  come  spring." 

They  eat  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  At  this  point  in  Bethany's 
phone  calls,  when  the  silence  stretches  out  just  a  little  too  long, 
Daniel  always  says  that  he  supposes  he  ought  to  let  her  go,  and  she 
says  that,  yes,  she  is  a  little  busy,  but  she  was  glad  to  talk  to  him. 
Sitting  here  in  his  living  room,  there  is  no  such  excuse,  and  the 
crackling  of  the  wood  stove  punctuates  the  silence. 
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With  just  the  two  of  them  eating,  they  finish  the  meal  quickly. 
The  warmth  of  the  fire  and  the  meal  ought  to  have  left  Daniel 
satisfied  and  sleepy,  but  he  is  on  edge.  He  can  feel  Bethany  regarding 
him  across  the  table,  and  he  almost  jumps  when  Bethany  says,  "I've 
been  thinking." 

Daniel  has  to  make  himself  answer.   "About  what?" 

"About  quitting  grad  school."  Bethany  sits  back  in  her  chair 
and  watches  him  like  a  chess  player,  toying  with  an  earring. 

". .  .  quitting  grad  school?"  The  fire  pops,  and  Daniel  wishes  he 
could  get  up  and  tend  to  it,  to  get  away  from  Bethany's  calculating 
observation. 

"Yes.  Quitting  grad  school.  After  this  year  is  up." 

Daniel  doesn't  understand.  He  thought  that  Bethany  loved  grad 
school.  She  always  seemed  to  exult  in  the  challenge  of  it,  to  thrive 
on  the  hectic  schedule.  It  occurs  to  him  to  ask  why  she's  changed 
her  mind,  but  he  can't  bring  himself  to  say  the  words,  knowing  the 
answer  would  be  like  all  of  her  answers,  full  of  unfamiliar  terms 
and  concepts,  shaped  by  a  world  he  knows  nothing  about  and  can 
barely  understand. 

".  .  .  will  you  be  moving  back  to  Colorado,  then?"  He  hears 
himself  as  if  he  has  no  control  over  his  own  voice.  Bethany's  hand 
stops  moving  on  her  earring,  and  without  knowing  how,  Daniel  is 
suddenly  aware  that  he  has  made  some  error.  Before  he  can  figure 
it  out,  both  her  hands  have  come  to  rest  on  the  tabletop,  folded 
carefully  in  front  of  her  plate. 

"It's  a  kind  of  big  thing,  you  know,"  she  says.  "Mom  nearly 
blew  a  fuse  when  I  told  her."  Her  voice  is  calm  and  professional 
and  frightens  Daniel.  "I  don't  know,  Dad,"  she  says.  "I'm  pretty 
sure  you're  supposed  to  convince  me  I'm  making  a  mistake.  You're 
supposed  to  remind  me  of  how  much  money  we've  all  spent  on  this 
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education,  and  how  important  it  is  to  get  a  decent  job.  I  mean-" 
She  leans  forward  suddenly,  "I  mean,  just  once,  couldn't  you  have 
an  opinion  about  something?  Couldn't  you  disagree  with  me?" 

Daniel  just  sits  there,  groping  inside  his  head  for  a  reaction, 
but  unable  to  conjure  the  will,  too  confused  and  disoriented  by 
her  outburst  to  meet  it  with  one  of  his  own.  After  a  few  moments 
of  watching  him  defiantly,  Bethany  shakes  her  head  and  stands  up. 
She  carries  her  plate  to  the  kitchen  sink,  and  returns,  walking  right 
past  him  to  the  front  door,  where  she  pulls  on  her  coat  and  steps 
outside  without  another  word. 

Eventually,  Daniel  manages  to  stand,  and  he  mechanically 
begins  to  ferry  the  dishes  into  the  kitchen.  He  scrapes  the  remains 
of  Bethany's  first  turkey  dinner  into  Tupperware  containers.  He  is 
aware  of  having  failed  Bethany  somehow,  and  it  troubles  him.  He 
has  always  tried  to  do  well  by  her.  He  borrowed  money  to  put  her 
through  college,  loans  he  is  still  paying  off.  The  loans  don't  matter- 
-he  would  disregard  them  if  he  thought  she  would  be  happy  with 
another  life.  But,  aware  as  he  is  of  his  inadequacy  to  understand 
her  world,  he  knows  somehow  that  it  is  her  world,  that  she  wouldn't 
be  happy  somewhere  else,  any  more  than  he  would  be  happy  if  he 
stopped  drywalling. 

He  has  finished  all  but  the  big  roaster  pan  when  the  front  door 
opens  and  sends  a  gust  of  cold  air  through  the  house.  He  turns 
around  too  quickly  and  his  knees  complain,  but  Bethany  is  there, 
blushed  and  breathless  from  the  cold.  She  glances  at  him  and  then 
looks  quickly  away,  hanging  up  her  coat.  For  a  minute,  Daniel 
thinks  about  explaining  to  her  how  inadequate  he  feels,  how  poorly 
educated  and  simple,  how  he  watches  her  life  as  a  sort  of  pageant, 
which  intersects  with  his  own  life  from  time  to  time,  but  the  plot  of 
which  he  has  never  had  any  sort  of  control  over.  He  thinks  about 
confessing  how  that  frightens  him,  how  aware  he  is  of  how  very 
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untatherly  his  position  seems.  But  when  she  steps  into  the  kitchen, 
some  of  the  fervor  has  faded  from  her  demeanor,  and  she  meets  his 
eyes  and  offers  a  small,  sheepish  smile. 

"Guess  I'm  pretty  stupid,"  she  says. 

"You're  the  smartest  person  I  know,"  Daniel  says,  and  means 
it. 

Bethany  reaches  for  the  towel  hanging  from  the  refrigerator 
door.  "Thanks  for  cleaning  up,"  she  says.  "I'll  take  care  of  the 
rest. 

They  play  rummy  that  evening,  laughing  and  teasing,  conversing 
more  naturally  than  they  have  in  years.  Neither  one  of  them  speaks 
of  Bethany's  outburst  at  lunch,  either  to  accuse  or  apologize.  But 
later,  when  Daniel  passes  Bethany's  room  on  his  way  to  bed,  and 
sees  her  lying  on  her  bed  with  her  computer  in  her  lap,  he  stops 
and  leans  in  the  doorway.  Bethany  looks  up,  curious,  and  Daniel 
almost  loses  his  courage. 

"I  wanted  to  say  .  .  ."  he  begins.  Bethany  lowers  her  laptop 
screen  to  look  at  him  more  closely.  He  places  a  hand  on  the  door 
post.   "I  don't  think  you  should  quit  grad  school." 

For  a  moment,  Bethany  doesn't  do  anything  and  Daniel's 
stomach  twists.  Then  she  smiles,  just  a  little,  and  Daniel  can  breathe 
again.  He  steps  away  then,  with  nothing  more  to  say. 

The  next  day,  they  load  themselves  into  Daniel's  pickup  truck 
for  the  drive  to  the  airport  in  Denver.  They  leave  while  it  is  still 
dark,  and  Bethany  dozes  against  the  window.  The  threatened 
snow  had  been  light,  and  the  roads  are  dry  as  they  climb  up  into 
the  mountains.  They  are  driving  through  the  aspen  groves  as  sun 
clears  the  mountains,  and  its  rays  cut  the  thin  mountain  air.  Every 
branch,  every  boulder,  every  twig  glistens  with  frost,  as  if  the  entire 
world  were  made  out  of  crystal,  as  if,  were  Daniel  to  reach  out  and 
touch  even  one  thing,  the  whole  thing  would  shatter  into  a  cloud  of 
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beautiful,  shapeless  dust.  He  thinks  about  waking  Bethany  so  that 
she  can  see,  but  instead  he  keeps  quiet,  letting  the  sight  fill  him.  A 
crow  takes  wing  from  an  aspen  branch,  a  black  shape  against  the 
blue  sky,  momentarily  disturbing  the  stillness,  and  then  becoming 
part  of  it,  as  vital  to  the  immense  beauty  of  the  mountains  as  the 
frozen  streams  and  snow-dusted  spruce  trees  and  Daniel  himself. 
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Black  Saturday 


27  December  2008 

He  is  seven, 
watching  cartoons. 

She  is  six, 
watching  cartoons. 

He  wears  a  red  cape, 
flies  faster  than  jets  and 
blows  up  bad  guys. 

She  wears  a  white  headscarf, 
protects  her  secret  identity 
and  rescues  her  cat. 

He  knows  he  will  grow  up, 
become  Defender  of  the  Universe, 
free  and  brave  and  red  and  blue, 
and  a  hero. 

She  does  not  know  she  won't  grow  up, 
instead  buried  under  her  own  home  by  noon, 
small,  afraid,  dust-brown,  fire-black, 
and  a  terrorist. 
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The  Lustre 
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Far  From  the  Rubble 


I  WAS  WATCHING  THE  circumvolutions  of  smoke  dissolving  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  room.  It  floated  to  the  ceiling,  blending  into  the  shade. 
Lying  down  on  the  bed,  we  were  smoking,  listening  to  the  deadened 
noises  of  the  nocturnal  circulation.  The  light  of  the  streetlight  out- 
lined a  yellow  square  on  the  linoleum,  disclosing  a  brimmed  ashtray 
and  the  ripped  cover  of  Crime  and  Punishment,  decorated  with  a  dark 
portrait  of  Raskolnikov. 

Between  the  curls  of  smoke,  we  murmured  a  tew  words,  trying 
to  fight  the  urge  of  sleep.  The  cigarette  tasted  good  in  my  mouth, 
appeasing  the  need  for  nicotine  in  my  entire  body,  and  I  wanted  it 
to  last  forever.  Everything  was  quiet  and  peaceful  on  this  cold  night 
of  October.  As  I  batted  my  eyes,  trying  to  stay  awake  to  savor  this 
precious  moment,  full  of  still  happiness  and  mutual  love,  an  explo- 
sion suddenly  interrupted  my  pleasant  state  of  drowsiness. 

My  eyes  wide  opened  in  the  dark,  and  I  snuggled  up  to  his 
body.  The  calmness  of  the  night  had  been  roughly  transformed  into 
an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  tension.  Screams  and  cries  succeeded 
the  crash  of  the  explosion.  Huddled  up  in  the  warmth  of  the  bed, 
enjoying  the  safety  of  his  embrace,  I  did  not  want  to  get  up  to  see 
what  was  happening  in  the  streets. 

He  continued  smoking,  gently  caressing  my  hair.  Another  explo- 
sion detonated  outside,  closer  to  us.  Terrified  yells  and  anguished 
cries  overran  the  streets  and  the  moaning  of  the  victims  rose  up 
to  us.  In  the  tempered  heath  of  the  room,  nothing  moved  but  his 
hand  in  my  hair.  We  breathed  as  quietly  as  possible,  to  avoid  miss- 
ing the  sound  of  what  was  going  on  down  below. 

The  fire  alarms  and  the  police  sirens  were  covered  by  the  noise 
of  the  third  explosion.  The  room  was  still  quiet,  but  a  yellow-orange 
moving  light  had  replaced  the  shadow.  I  did  not  hear  it,  but  I  knew 
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that  beneath  the  laments  and  the  shouting,  there  was  the  crackle 
of  a  devouring  fire.  I  did  not  see  it,  but  I  knew  that  these  engulf- 
ing flames  left  soot  on  the  faces  of  the  passersby,  who  stared  at  its 
consuming  work. 

We  fell  asleep  listening  to  the  distress  of  the  neighbors,  and  the 
crackles  of  the  flames. 

The  next  morning,  our  first  morning  together,  we  kissed  good- 
bye in  the  street  covered  with  ashes,  fragments  of  cars  spread  out  by 
the  explosions,  and  pieces  of  burned  plastic.  We  smiled  in  this  war 
backdrop,  pointing  at  the  charred  corpses  of  the  cars  and  laughing 
at  the  people  who  wandered  the  streets,  gazing  at  the  remains  of 
their  automobiles. 

On  my  way  home,  I  felt  alone  without  him  by  my  side.  The 
euphoria  of  this  night  of  love  changed  into  a  deep  and  heavy  sad- 
ness. I  wanted  to  retrace  my  steps,  run  through  the  rubble  of  scrap 
metal  to  be  with  him  once  again.  In  front  of  the  metro,  the  news- 
vendor  was  arranging  his  newspapers  in  the  window.  The  same 
titles  covered  every  front  page  and  the  words  "SUBURB",  "CIVIL 
UNREST",  "FIRES",  "RIOTS",  "VIOLENT  CLASHES",  "CARS 
TORCHED",  were  everywhere. 

But  I  did  not  even  cast  a  glance  to  the  headlines;  I  was  miles 
away,  in  the  warmth  of  a  bed,  smiling  at  the  sounds  of  the  fireworks 
lighted  in  the  night  for  our  newborn  love.  The  idea  of  the  selfish, 
newly  enamored  young  people  in  a  warring  city,  put  to  fire  and 
sword  make  us  laugh  today,  but  at  the  time  we  really  were  not  aware 
of  what  was  going  on  around  us.  We  spent  days  talking  and  making 
love,  forgetting  to  go  to  class,  eating  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  listen- 
ing to  the  cars  being  torched  and  the  cries  of  the  owners  echoing  in 
the  night.  The  excitement  of  the  media,  Paris  going  mad,  the  riot 
outside,  and  the  fear  of  the  people  did  not  exist  for  us.  We  were  ig- 
noring the  speeches  of  the  president,  the  foreign  journalists  coming 
from  everywhere  to  cover  the  event,  and  the  demonstrations  of  the 
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victims.  In  a  city  that  was  brimming  over  with  panic,  rage,  anxiety 
and  auto-destruction,  we  were  discovering  beauty  at  every  corner  oi 
the  street.  The  burned-out  cars  became  beautiful  sculptures  and  the 
blackened  sidewalks  were  frescos  where  we  could  read  the  secret  of 
life.  Our  love  was  growing  in  the  ruins  of  our  beloved  city.  The  Paris 
of  our  first  kisses  was  in  ash. 

During  all  the  sleepless  nights  punctuated  with  blasts  and  tears, 
we  were  talking  about  us,  before  we  met.  Like  a  modern  Schehe- 
razade, I  was  keeping  my  lover  awake,  telling  him  the  one  thousand 
and  one  stories  of  how  my  life  was  before  him.  Of  course,  I  began 
the  tale  at  its  very  beginning,  when  1  began  to  learn  the  language. 
As  usual,  we  were  on  the  bed,  cheek  by  jowl,  when  I  decided  to  tell 
him  my  first  steps  in  life.  I  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  looked  at  him, 
right  in  the  eyes. 

"Don't  you  want  to  know  my  first  word?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  But  you  have  to  tell  me  everything  from  the  begin- 
ning." 

"I  was  a  quiet  baby.  1  liked  staring  at  the  ceiling  for  hours  in 
my  crib  and  waiting  for  my  mother  to  grab  me  and  hold  me  against 
her.  And  one  day  my  father  came  with  a  huge  tool  bag.  I  watched 
him  make  holes  in  the  ceiling  and  fill  the  room  with  dust.  When 
the  noise  of  the  drill  ceased,  I  saw  a  beautiful  baby  mobile  lightly 
swinging  over  my  head.  It  was  made  of  thin  pieces  of  wood  carved 
like  boats.  From  that  day  on,  when  I  was  laid  down,  I  couldn't  take 
my  eyes  off  the  five  white-and-blue  sailboats  floating  above  my  crib. 
When  my  mom  got  me  out  of  my  crib  that  day  I  left  them  with  re- 
gret. She  made  me  sit  down  on  the  futon  in  the  living  room  under 
the  wide-open  fanlight.  The  Parisian  summer  was  sultry  and  I  could 
feel  the  warm  vibrations  of  the  streets  and  hear  the  thud-noise  of 
the  traffic  through  the  window.  She  gave  me  some  toys,  but  I  didn't 
even  peek  at  the  dolls  or  the  construction  set.  I  knew  from  the  be- 
ginning which  one  I  had  to  pick.  A  huge,  yellow,  plastic  whirligig 
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that  a  grown-up  offered  me  for  my  first  birthday  fascinated  me  for 
a  few  days.  When  its  top  spun,  a  kind  of  globe  began  to  open  itself. 
The  faster  you  spun  the  whirligig,  the  more  it  opened.  When  the 
pieces  of  plastic  were  spread,  you  could  recognize  the  wings  of  a 
jolly  golden  bee,  and  see  its  plump  body  whirl  and  whirl  all  around 
the  pole. 

"I  loved  to  spin  my  toy  and  1  tried  to  tell  her  to  make  it  go  out 
faster.  As  I  was  mumbling  incomprehensible  sounds,  a  little  buzz 
caught  my  attention.  An  insect  was  in  the  room,  but  I  could  not 
find  it.  I  could  not  raise  myself;  my  baby  legs  were  too  weak  to  bear 
my  weight.  So  I  looked  for  it,  as  the  buzzing  got  closer  and  closer. 
Suddenly  I  felt  something  on  my  leg.  It  was  a  small  bug,  with  black 
and  yellow  stripes,  moving  slowly  toward  my  inner-thigh.  I  tried  to 
whisper  its  name  and  finally  my  lips  succeeded  in  forming  the  word 
'Abeille'.  Then,  the  bee  felt  threatened.  It  suddenly  pushed  its  sting- 
er in  the  flab  of  my  thigh,  making  me  yell  at  the  pain,  so  I  closed  my 
legs,  squashing  the  bug.  I  cried  so  loud  that  my  mother  ran  to  me, 
in  time  to  take  me  to  the  hospital.  The  stinger  was  deeply  wedged 
in  my  flesh,  and  the  doctor  had  to  dig  into  the  skin  to  take  it  out. 
From  that  day,  speaking  became  something  painful  for  me.  My  first 
real  word  was  associated  with  my  first  real  hurt.  That  explains  why, 
for  a  while,  I  preferred  to  contemplate  the  white-and-blue  sailboats 
rather  than  try  to  express  myself." 

He  did  not  say  anything  when  I  stopped  telling  my  story.  He 
looked  at  me  with  a  smile,  and  put  his  hand  on  my  thigh,  in  a  soft 
and  gentle  gesture.  Distantly,  we  heard  the  explosion  of  a  car's  tank. 
His  hand  weighted  slightly  on  my  leg.  He  said,  "Then?" 

Today  I  am  far  away  from  Paris,  and  from  him.  All  I  have  left  is  the 
memory  of  these  experiences  I  told  during  our  first  nights  together. 
The  remembrance  of  the  way  I  told  the  stories  is  clearer  in  my  head 
than  the  memories  themselves.  I  remember  my  voice,  my  whispers, 
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and  his  closed  eyes.  I  was  staring  at  the  yellow  square  of  light  on  the 
linoleum.  I  was  tired  at  speaking,  but  I  did  not  want  to  stop.  He  of- 
ten fell  asleep,  as  the  yellow  square  melted  on  the  linoleum  was  re- 
placed with  the  pinkish  light  of  the  dawn.  I  could  not  see  anything 
but  his  eyelids,  and  the  fine  wrinkles  on  them.  I  remember  those 
words  that  recurred  in  my  endless  tale:  guiltiness,  hate,  cries. 

Today,  he  is  still  in  this  apartment.  The  street  has  been  cleaned 
up;  the  frameworks  of  the  burned  cars  are  nothing  but  memories.  I 
hope  he  remembers  my  memories,  as  he  lies  down,  alone.  Beyond 
the  ocean,  I  try  to  recollect  my  memory.  I  cannot.  Everything  1  had, 
I  left  it  in  this  room,  between  the  brimming  ashtray  and  one  of  the 
footboards.  I  remember  the  whispers,  his  eyelids,  the  light.  I  do  not 
remember  the  person  I  was  before  him. 

When  my  parents  lived  together,  dozens  of  photograph  albums 
weighed  down  the  shelves  in  the  restroom.  Every  time  I  was  on  the 
toilet  seat,  I  did  my  best  to  be  as  fast  as  possible,  always  afraid  that 
the  shelves  might  cave  in  under  the  weight.  It  is  strange  to  think 
that,  at  that  time,  memories  scared  me  to  death,  whereas  now,  I 
would  do  anything  to  recall  them.  All  the  pictures  disappeared, 
somewhere  between  the  separation  of  my  parents  and  my  father 
leaving.  The  heavy  photo  albums  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
rage  and  the  bitterness.  The  rubble  of  our  happiness  as  a  family  van- 
ished, and  I  strongly  suspect  my  mother  threw  them  in  the  garbage 
during  a  fit  of  anger. 

I  saved  some  pictures.  Those  that  were  scotch-taped  on  the 
wall,  behind  my  father's  computer.  Or  those  I  found  in  a  biscuit  tin 
among  sales  slips  and  crossed-out  postcards. 

In  one,  I  am  wearing  one  of  my  favorite  jackets,  a  blue  duffel 
coat  with  a  checkered  hood.  I  am  holding  a  champagne  cork.  I  am 
smiling  with  pride,  and  I  remember  that  the  photo  was  taken  just 
after  the  birthday  cake.  When  my  aunt  had  opened  the  bottle  of 
champagne  for  the  grownups,  the  cork  jumped  out  of  the  neck  and 
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landed  in  my  outstretched  hand.  The  little  six-year-old  girl  1  was 
then  felt  so  proud  of  this  performance  that  she  asked  her  mother 
to  take  a  picture. 

As  I  look  at  this  picture  attentively,  I  remember  that,  a  few  sec- 
onds after  the  flash,  I  put  the  cork  in  my  pocket  and  ran  across 
the  courtyard  to  join  the  other  children,  who  were  playing  hide 
and  seek.  It  was  my  cousin's  birthday,  and  there  were  many  kids 
that  I  had  never  seen  before  that  cold  day  in  March.  But  we  were 
all  excited  by  the  game,  and  in  five  minutes  we  were  laughing  and 
screaming  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  forever. 

After  a  while,  it  was  my  turn  to  be  the  one  counting  for  the 
game.  After  counting  for  twenty-five  seconds,  I  took  my  hands  off 
my  eyes  to  find  myself  alone  in  the  courtyard.  In  fact,  I  was  not.  The 
birthday  party  took  place  in  the  courtyard  of  my  uncle's  studio.  He 
used  to  keep  his  works  outside,  so  I  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude 
of  dashing,  mysterious,  and  frightening  sculptures.  A  beautiful  half- 
naked  goddess  held  her  foot  out  to  a  gigantic  wolf,  which  looked  as 
if  he  was  growling  at  a  wide-open  hand  as  tall  as  me.  In  another  cor- 
ner, a  wave  rippling  with  foam  rose  up  close  to  a  copy  of  the  David 
in  black  marble.  I  was  not  afraid  of  this  silent  crowd,  and  I  made  my 
way  quietly  through  the  giants,  trying  to  catch  someone's  chuckle. 

Suddenly,  around  a  graceful  shape  of  granite  that  was  five  times 
my  size,  I  heard  a  breath.  Behind  the  sculpture,  I  saw  a  huge  globe 
of  black  marble,  bigger  than  me,  overcome  by  a  tremendous  white 
olive  tree,  which  extended  its  branches  above  the  other  sculptures. 
It  was  the  most  imposing  piece  of  art  I  had  ever  seen.  I  went  around 
it,  and  on  the  top  of  the  tree,  I  distinguished  a  little  boy,  holding 
tightly  to  the  marble  trunk. 

"Hey,  I  found  you!  How  did  you  get  there?" 

"With  the  stepladder,  right  here,"  he  told  me,  pointing  it  out 
to  me  with  his  finger.  "Isn't  it  a  great  hiding  place?  From  here  I  can 
even  eat  olives.  Look  at  this!" 
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And  the  boy  began  to  shake  the  trunk,  as  if  olives  were  about  to 
rain  down.  I  was  laughing  so  loud  that  I  did  not  even  hear  the  crack. 
I  just  remember  that  I  saw  the  enormous  olive  tree  disconnect  from 
its  pedestal,  and  crash  on  the  floor  with  a  noisy  explosion. 

I  understood  that  something  went  wrong  when  I  saw  all  the 
grown-ups  rushing  up  around  me,  when  I  heard  the  kids  scream- 
ing, and  when  I  saw  the  arm.  The  arm  sticking  out  from  under 
the  cracked  trunk.  I  was  just  standing  there,  looking  at  the  arm 
and  the  marble  rubble  around  it,  twiddling  the  champagne  cork 
in  my  pocket.  I  stayed  in  this  position,  staring  at  the  arm,  until  I 
heard  the  ambulance  coming.  Someone  grabbed  my  shoulder  and 
pushed  me  into  the  studio,  where  I  saw  the  other  kids,  sitting  on  a 
rug,  quiet,  looking  toward  the  window  with  distress  and  confusion 
in  their  eyes. 

Fourteen  years  later,  my  clearest  memory,  after  the  blue  duf- 
fel coat  and  the  champagne  cork,  is  that  arm,  lying  on  the  lightly 
frosted  brick  floor,  like  one  of  the  hundred  branches  of  the  beauti- 
ful white  olive  tree. 

The  kid's  name  was  Simon,  as  I  found  out  a  few  weeks  later 
when  I  overheard  a  phone  call  between  my  mother  and  aunt.  "It  is 
not  your  fault  honey,  their  son  is  gonna  be  okay,  and  they  have  no 
reason  to  be  mad  at  you.  Nobody  could  have  guessed  that  Simon 
would  climb  the  tree,  and  ..."  My  mom  stopped  talking  when  she 
saw  me  at  the  crack  of  the  door.  "I'll  call  you  back  sweetie,  don't 
worry  it's  gonna  be  okay".  She  hung  up  the  phone,  and  smiled  at 
me.  I  saw  tears  glistening  in  her  eyes  when  she  took  me  on  her  lap. 

"Do  you  remember  the  boy  at  your  cousin's  birthday?  Well,  he 
got  hurt,  really  badly,  and  he  is  at  the  hospital  right  now.  The  doc- 
tors are  trying  to  wake  him  up,  but  he  is  sleeping  very  deeply". 

Simon's  coma  lasted  almost  a  year.  When  he  finally  woke  up, 
his  brain  was  damaged,  and  he  would  never  be  the  same  again.  I 
saw  him  at  this  birthday  party,  once,  and  I  do  not  even  remember 
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his  face.  But  I  have  a  picture  of  that  day,  and  behind  the  little  girl  in 
blue,  the  white  branches  of  the  olive  tree  stretch  out.  All  the  pain 
and  the  trauma  of  that  day  are  in  the  little  champagne  cork,  bran- 
dished to  the  sky  with  pride  and  joy.  The  olive  tree  has  haunted  my 
nights  over  years,  bringing  in  its  stream  of  marble  leaves  the  deep 
and  wide-open  wound  of  guilt  in  my  child's  heart. 

As  the  picture  gets  slippery  in  my  hands,  I  realize  that  I  never 
told  him  this  story.  I  should  call  him,  but  the  memory  of  the  bed 
in  the  little  studio  stops  me.  It's  12  PM  here,  so  it  is  6  AM  in  Paris. 
Damning  the  time  difference  that  makes  the  distance  even  harder, 
I  throw  the  picture  on  the  floor.  Later,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  I 
dream  about  the  marble  leaves. 

I  woke  up  suddenly,  and  the  only  things  I  could  discern  in  the  half- 
light  are  the  red  numbers  on  the  alarm  clock.  6:25  AM.  I  needed 
a  few  minutes  to  remember  where  I  was.  I  stretched  out  in  fear  of 
touching  nothing  but  some  sheets  and  a  blanket.  I  relaxed  when  I 
felt  him,  asleep,  concrete,  here.  1  was  not  alone  in  this  bed,  slumber 
could  come  again. 

As  I  tried  to  find  the  most  comfortable  position,  a  violent  beep 
hurt  my  ears.  The  alarm  clock.  It  was  only  6:30;  why  was  it  ringing? 
He  rolled  from  his  side  to  mine  and  groaned,  "What  time  is  it?"  I 
couldn't  answer,  because  the  answer  just  collided  with  me  head-on. 
If  the  alarm  clock  was  ringing  so  early  on  an  August  day,  it  was  be- 
cause today  was  the  day  when  I  left.  The  plane  was  waiting  for  me, 
and  I  was  going  to  have  to  say  goodbye  to  him. 

It  was  7:05;  we  sat  at  a  table  outside  a  cafe,  waiting  for  a  coffee. 
We  were  quiet,  avoiding  looking  each  other  in  the  eye.  I  really  need- 
ed to  go  to  the  bathroom,  but  I  did  not  want  to  break  the  solemnity 
of  this  moment.  I  did  not  want  to  move  away  from  him,  even  for 
two  minutes.  I  did  not  even  feel  like  I  could  drop  his  hand. 
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When  I  think  back  to  the  last  hours  before  my  departure,  I 
smile,  thinking  of  all  the  tears  held  back,  and  how  we  should  have 
looked  miserable.  At  the  airport,  as  we  tried  to  play  with  verve  the 
tragedy  of  the  torn-apart  lovers,  a  tramp  came  to  talk  to  us.  He  was 
begging  for  money.  I  gave  him  my  pack  of  cigarettes.  Grateful,  he 
began  to  rave  about  my  generosity,  telling  him  how  lucky  he  was  to 
have  a  girlfriend  like  me.  He  asked  me  about  my  trip,  and  looked 
very  interested  in  my  answers.  Suddenly,  he  grabbed  my  hand,  and 
pulled  me  outside.  He  led  me  to  a  bench,  where  a  woman  in  rags, 
surrounded  by  full  plastic  bags,  was  dozing.  Shaking  her  to  wake  her 
up,  he  introduced  me  to  her. 

"Look  at  this  young  person,  she  offered  me  her  pack  of  ciga- 
rettes, I  want  you  to  meet  her.  She  is  leaving  for  the  United  States, 
America,  dear,  America!"  The  woman  had  gray  hair  and  was  tooth- 
less. Looking  carefully  at  the  man,  I  realized  that  he  must  be  younger 
than  her,  maybe  ten  years.  Despite  his  ruined  face,  hidden  by  a  layer 
of  grime,  destroyed  by  alcohol,  and  who  knows  how  many  nights 
spent  on  the  frozen  streets,  he  had  a  strange  allure  left.  Under  his 
five  o'clock  shadow,  I  could  discern  an  innocent  smile,  surprising 
on  a  man  who  must  have  lived  such  a  tough  life.  The  look  in  his 
eyes  when  he  was  looking  at  his  "wife"  (as  he  called  her)  was  amaz- 
ingly enamored.  It  was  as  if  he  could  not  see  her  empty  gums  and 
the  dirt  that  filled  up  the  web  of  wrinkles  that  covered  her  face. 
He  kept  touching  her,  his  hands  dwelling  on  her  hair,  caressing 
her  cheeks.  Through  her  falling  eyelids  she  was  returning  him  the 
same  enamored  looks.  The  two  did  not  see  their  misery,  did  not 
smell  their  stench,  and  were  refusing  to  let  poverty  take  away  their 
feelings.  They  were  blind  to  everything  but  each  other.  They  did 
not  even  notice  the  dried  tears  on  my  face,  and  the  more  and  more 
frequent  glimpses  I  was  casting  on  my  watch. 
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Those  two  reminded  me  of  a  story  that  my  mother  used  to  tell 
me  when  I  was  a  child.  I  did  love  it,  and  every  night,  she  gave  up  her 
angry  voice  of  the  day  to  retell  me  this  story.  I  still  remember  the 
inflection  of  her  tone  when  she  said  the  word  'pot'. 

"A  water  bearer  in  India  owned  two  large  pots,  one  hung  on 
each  end  of  a  pole  which  he  carried  across  his  neck.  One  of  the 
pots  had  a  crack  in  it,  while  the  other  pot  was  perfect  and  always  de- 
livered a  full  portion  of  water  at  the  end  of  the  long  walk  from  the 
stream  to  the  house  of  the  master.  The  cracked  pot  arrived  only  half 
full.  For  two  years  this  went  on  every  day,  with  the  bearer  delivering 
only  one-and-a-half  pots  of  water  in  his  master's  house. 

"Of  course,  the  perfect  pot  was  proud  of  its  accomplishments, 
perfect  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made.  But  the  poor  cracked 
pot  was  ashamed  of  its  own  imperfection,  and  miserable  that  it  was 
able  to  accomplish  only  half  of  what  it  had  meant  to  do.  After  two 
years  of  bearing  this  failure,  it  spoke  to  the  water  bearer  one  day  by 
the  stream. 

"'I  am  ashamed  of  myself,  and  I  would  like  to  apologize  to  you,' 
it  said. 

"'Why?'  asked  the  bearer.  'What  are  you  ashamed  of?' 

'"I  have  not  been  able,  for  these  past  two  years,  to  deliver  a  full 
load  because  this  crack  in  my  side  causes  water  leak  out  all  the  way 
back  to  your  master's  house.  Because  of  my  flaws,  you  have  to  do 
all  of  this  work,  and  you  do  not  get  full  value  from  your  efforts,'  the 
pot  said. 

"The  water  bearer  felt  sorry  for  the  old  cracked  pot,  and  in  his 
compassion  he  said,  'As  we  return  to  the  master's  house,  I  want  you 
to  see  the  beautiful  flowers  along  the  path.' 

"Indeed,  as  they  went  up  the  hill,  the  old  cracked  pot  observed 
the  sun  warming  the  beautiful  wild  flowers  on  the  side  of  the  path, 
and  this  cheered  it.  But  at  the  end  of  the  trail,  it  still  felt  bad  be- 
cause it  had  leaked  out  half  its  load,  and  so  again  it  apologized  to 
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the  bearer  for  its  failure.  The  bearer  said  to  the  pot,  'Did  you  notice 
that  there  were  flowers  only  on  your  side  of  your  path,  but  not  on 
the  other  pot's  side?  That's  because  I  have  always  known  about  your 
flaw,  and  I  took  advantage  of  it.  I  planted  flower  seeds  on  your  side 
of  the  path,  and  every  day  while  we  walk  back  from  the  stream, 
you've  watered  them.  For  two  years  I  have  been  able  to  pick  these 
beautiful  flowers  to  decorate  my  master's  table.  Without  you  being 
just  the  way  you  are,  he  would  not  have  this  beauty  in  his  house.'" 

In  front  of  these  two  tramps,  the  only  thing  I  could  think  of  was 
my  mother's  voice  when  she  told  me  this  story.  I  used  to  listen  to 
it  as  a  tale,  without  looking  for  a  meaning.  But  then,  even  though 
I  was  leaving  my  home  for  a  whole  year  in  just  a  few  minutes,  I 
could  not  help  staring  at  this  couple,  so  beautiful  and  miserable,  so 
cracked  and  then  so  full. 

In  the  plane  leaving  the  airport,  I  did  not  think  about  all  I  was 
giving  up  behind  me.  I  was  just  wondering  if,  one  year  from  this 
day,  when  I  return  to  the  very  same  airport,  I  would  see  the  two 
lovebirds.  With  a  little  bit  more  white  hair,  fewer  teeth. 

Last  summer,  all  my  friends  decided  to  make  a  "tour  de  France"  as 
a  way  to  help  me  say  goodbye.  We  went  everywhere,  saw  everything. 
The  eight  of  us  were  tan,  happy,  and  always  laughing.  I  did  not 
know  before  those  holidays  that  happiness  could  be  so  strong.  I  did 
not  know  either  that  friendship  could  be  so  important.  We  were 
in  a  permanent  fever  of  excitement,  but  sometimes,  tiredness  of 
all  those  nights  without  sleep  overwhelmed  us,  and  conversations 
stopped.  But  the  silence  was  never  awkward;  nobody  felt  compelled 
to  speak.  Being  together  was  enough,  words  were  useless. 

I  remember  one  time,  we  had  been  traveling  all  day,  some  by 
car,  some  by  train.  After  hours  of  traveling  in  the  hot  sun,  we  were 
exhausted,  starving,  and  thirsty.  We  were  all  sprawled  in  the  grass, 
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just  watching  the  sunset.  Nobody  was  speaking,  and  this  silence  was 
comforting.  A  pack  of  cigarettes  was  passed  around,  then  a  lighter. 
We  were  just  smoking,  quiet,  looking  at  the  night  falling. 

I  guess  it  is  the  kind  of  feelings  that  the  airport  tramps  feel 
when  they  are  together.  It  is  also  what  I  feel  when  I  am  with  him, 
this  peaceful,  calm  state  of  mind,  far  from  the  rubble. 
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Saint  Rainerius'  Feast 
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La  Maddalena  di  Donatello 


Mary  Magdalene  desired  meditation  and  went  into  the  forest  wilderness 
where  she  lived  .  .  .  in  a  place  prepared  for  her  by  tKe  hands  of  angels.  In 
this  place  there  were  neither  fountains  nor  trees  nor  grass. 

-  the  hegenda  Aurea 


Eroded. 

Enlightened? 

Forty  years  or  more, 

after  a  three-hour  crucifixion- 
emergence, 

naked  as  the  Baptist; 
palms,  soles 

(not  caressing) 
calloused, 

gritty. 

Eyes  hermiting, 

not  beckoning; 
lips  leper-loose 

in  ecstasy. 
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Fall 


i. 

August  is  dawning 

fall  a  chaser,  swiftly  following 

brinking  in  September. 

The  lilt  of  the  coming  chill  slowly  breaking  back  the  stagnant  heat 

of  summer. 

The  only  telltale  signs:  the  sudden  urge  to  don  a  jacket. 

The  soft  lull  of  the  warm  colors  brushing  the  leaves, 

that  in  the  end  will  float  tranquilly  to  the  ground  and  die,  forever 

a  crinkled  decaying  brown. 

II. 

The  faint  thrumming  of  the  heart  monitor  pulses. 

The  bed,  lying  in  a  sterile  white  washed  hospital  room;  where 

through  the  window, 

the  leaves  precious  color  are  stark  in  comparison  with  the  frozen 

stranger's  scape. 

A  barren  place  known  only  to  the  sick  and  dying  caught  in  the 

cycle,  stuck  within  an  entity. 

Its  own  snow  globe  shelved  in  a  child's  room. 

The  silent  breathing  of  the  collective,  the  soft  shaking  oi  the 

water. 

Because  our  world  is  that  of  a  child's,  right? 

Grow  up  and  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  dark  place. 

The  blindfolding  of  winter, 

where  life  instead  of  peaking  plunges  toward  its  death, 

only  to  hear  the  heart  monitor  flat-line. 


III. 

The  shrill  monitor  is  sounding, 
battering  the  walls  of  the  hall. 
Unintelligible  ringing  in  my  ears. 
A  fatal  question,  mine? 
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The  end  of  a  life,  the  beginning  of  a  harsh  dream. 

The  cotton  shroud  sealing  me  shut, 

paralyzed  within  a  cocoon. 

My  subconscious  wonders, 

is  the  imminent  horizontal  line  really  the  product  of  my  heart 

the  catalyst  for  the  bustle  of  feet. 

Scurrying  to  try  and  help, 

or  witness  the  inevitable. 

It  faintly  trends  the  fringes  of  a  memory  I  felt  while  pondering 

Camus's  The  Stranger. 

I  want  to  scream  and  yell,  tell  him  not  to  point  the  gun. 

Tell  him  to  fight  and  not  twitch  his  index  finger 

and  then  ride  the  rip  tide  caught  within  his  French  prison. 

Instead  he  doesn't  question  his  fate 

and  death  claims  his  name,  forever  silenced  on  his  lips. 

And  I 

am  left  unsatisfied  closing  the  binding  on  the  book, 

slamming  my  fists  against  the  sides  of  my  unconscious  body.  A 

place  I  am  trapped, 

as  the  Stranger  is  in  the  paper  and  glue. 

Doomed  to  re-walk  his  same  steps  forever, 

until  his  story  is  forgotten  and  books  cease  to  exist. 


IV. 

My  mind  is  numb  with  such  fruitless  strivings  against  something 
as  unmovable  as  free  will  unexercised. 

It's  fading  back  into  the  dark,  to  be  reclaimed  by  unseen  hands 
that  pull  me  back  into  the  coma  of  dreamscape  sleep. 
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Gnarled  Jungle 
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The  1967  Riot  in  Detroit 


It  was  the  summer  of  1967,  a  year  of  firsts  for  me.  I  was 
thirteen  years  old,  and  this  was  the  first  time  I'd  traveled  without 
my  grandparents.  This  was  the  first  time  I'd  seen  my  mother  in  ten 
years,  whom  I  vaguely  remembered,  though  not  pleasantly.  This 
was  the  first  time  I'd  ever  seen  my  three  stepbrothers,  the  first  time 
I  would  see  my  stepdad.  This  was  also  the  first  time  I  saw  the  effects 
of  a  riot,  a  word  I'd  never  heard  before. 

As  I  recall,  the  sky  was  blue,  yet  I  felt  it  should  have  been 
flaming  red,  for  Detroit  felt  like  the  belt  of  the  equator  -  hell,  even 
-  embracing  us,  its  victims,  in  its  grasp.  We  sat  like  limp  dishrags 
looking  at  one  another.  We  drank  water  until  it  poured  from  our 
flesh  in  droves.  I  opened  the  screen  door  to  tell  my  mother  I  was 
going  to  the  store  to  buy  Kool-Aid.  "Okay,"  she  said,  "but  no  candy, 
bubble  gum,  or  pop."  No  one  wanted  to  go  with  me  so  I  went  alone, 
down  the  steps,  right,  and  to  the  corner  of  Claremont  and  Dexter, 
where  I  turned  left  and  then  left  again  onto  Joy  Road.  I  walked  a 
third  of  the  way  down  the  block,  three  stores  to  be  exact,  to  the 
grocery  store;  I  cannot  recall  its  name.  I  honored  my  mother's 
wishes,  no  candy,  no  gum,  and  no  pop;  instead,  I  got  a  chocolate 
shake,  a  pudding,  and  cream-filled  ladyfingers  to  go  with  the  packets 
of  cherry  Kool-Aid. 

Leaving  the  store,  I  stood  on  the  corner,  mesmerized  by  a 
convoy  of  cars  turning  onto  Joy  Road  from  the  opposite  side  of 
Dexter  Ave.  The  drivers  of  each  vehicle,  from  what  I  could  tell,  had 
their  left  arms  out  of  the  windows,  and  the  people  in  the  passenger 
side  literally  rode  shotgun,  holding  a  rifle.  Each  car  wTas  full  of  men, 
all  African-American,  although  I  think  we  still  said  colored  then. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  think,  and  yet  I  don't  remember  feeling 
frightened.  These  were  my  people,  "my  race."  Anyone  with  a  hint 
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of  color  in  their  skin...  they  were  my  people,  my  race.  At  least, 
that's  what  I'd  observed  from  watching  and  listening  to  my  elders 
in  Virginia  as  they  interacted  with  others.  The  outsiders  were  the 
whites  and  sometimes  the  is-yous  (is  you  white  or  is  you  black.  They 
were  the  half-breeds,  Indians  mixed  with  white,  like  my  mom). 
The  whites  were  the  ones  who  divided  things  into  categories;  they 
labeled  everything  that  way.  Like  my  grandparents,  I  accepted  it.  I 
stood  watching  "my  people"  in  an  endless  procession  of  cars  until  it 
seemed  pointless,  for  they  went  on  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Upon 
returning  to  my  mother's,  I  told  her  what  I'd  seen.  Immediately,  she 
called  in  my  sister  and  brothers.  "Sandra,  Jacque,  Keith,  Adrian. 
Get  in  here  now,"  she  yelled.  She  began  to  call  people  throughout 
the  neighborhood,  and  one  by  one  the  other  children  responded  to 
the  screams  of  mothers  to  come  in  this  house,  now!  "No,  that's  all 
she  said.  Call  me  back  after  you  talk  with  Carol's  husband." 

That  night,  in  the  alleyway  behind  the  houses  on  Clairmont 
Street,  we  heard  what  sounded  to  us  like  firecrackers  or  popcorn 
popping,  the  scampering  of  feet,  and  rushed  urgent  whispers.  My 
mother's  feet  thundered  towards  my  brother's  room,  then  to  ours. 

"Deborah,  Sandra,  get  on  the  floor  and  follow  me,"  she  said 
softly  while  lowering  herself  to  the  floor.  Crawling,  we  followed 
her  to  her  room  where  she  and  my  stepdad  had  stripped  the  bed 
of  sheets,  covers,  and  pillows  and  placed  both  mattresses  on  the 
floor,  quietly  instructing  us  to  lie  between  them— like  sandwiches, 
we  giggled.  They  lay  in  front  of  us,  head-to-head,  on  pallets,  facing 
the  bedroom  door,  like  guards.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  slept  that 
night.  I  watched  the  backs  of  my  mom  and  stepdad  as  they  watched 
the  door.  Occasionally,  one  or  the  other  would  peer  back  at  us, 
checking  to  see  if  we  were  still  there.  My  mind  raced  with  "what 
ifs,"  "supposes,"  and  "who  were  the  people  in  the  alley,"  as  the 
popping  of  guns,  the  sound  of  tense,  rushed,  angry  voices,  and  the 
heels  of  shoes  clamored  across  the  cobbled  stones  of  the  alleyway. 
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What  if  a  bullet  came  through  the  window,  what  if  they  had  to  hide 
and  one  of  them  broke  into  the  basement?  Who  were  these  people, 
anyhow.7 

"I've  got  to  pee,"  said  my  youngest  brother,  Adrian. 

"Shush,"  I  whispered,  holding  my  finger  to  my  lips.  This  made 
each  of  us  have  to  pee. 

"Wait  'til  morning,"  said  Mom.  "It  won't  be  long." 

But  it  was  long.  I  wondered  whether  it  would  ever  come. 
Horrible  nights  such  as  this  were  worse  than  having  to  dust  the 
nooks  and  crannies  of  furniture.  Finally,  the  popping  sounds  of 
gunfire  stopped  and  light  peeked  around  the  drawn  window  shades. 
My  body  felt  as  if  it  had  just  sank  into  a  pool  of  warm  cotton,  but 
it  was  time  to  rise.  Light  always  frightened  away  the  scary  shadows 
of  the  night. 

With  the  new  day,  the  word  riot  emerged  from  my  mother's  lips 
as  she  spoke  with  one  her  phone  gang.  "Turn  the  TV.  on,"  she  said. 
The  five  of  us  looked  at  one  another,  wondering  which  of  us  she  was 
talking  to.  "Quickly,"  she  said.  At  that,  we  all  scampered  towards 
the  TV.  On  each  station,  reporters  spoke  of  the  riot.  Pictures  of 
colored  people  and  Hispanic  people,  like  my  stepdad,  were  running 
through  the  streets  carrying  TV.  sets,  large  bags  of  whatever— food 
and  things  I  can't  remember— in  "broad  daylight."  The  sight  of 
people  stealing  shocked  me.  I  don't  remember  being  concerned 
with  their  color,  although,  according  to  adults,  it  was  a  sin  and 
a  shame  for  "our  folks"  to  carry  on  that  way.  The  news  reporters 
warned  everyone  to  stay  off  the  streets  unless  they  were  going  to  or 
from  their  jobs.  They  advised  people  to  carry  the  appropriate  I.D. 
and  that  "anyone  caught  out  past  the  curfew  would  be  arrested." 
Riot.  Exactly  what  was  a  riot?  I  had  never  heard  the  word  before. 
From  all  the  carryings  on,  I  knew  it  wasn't  good.  Was  this  riot  the 
people  on  TV.  running  through  the  streets  with  stolen  items?  I 
overheard  my  mother  say,  "Thank  God  it's  not  a  racial  riot."  Being 
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from  the  south,  the  word  "racial"  meant  a  dislike  tor  coloreds,  and 
I  figured  that  in  Michigan,  coloreds  and  whites  must  have  had 
riots  because  of  this.  1  was  trying  to  make  sense  of  it  all.  Either  no 
one  knew  or  no  one  said  what  this  riot  was  about.  Whatever  kind 
of  riot  this  was,  1  also  was  glad  it  was  not  racial.  I  thought  of  the 
stories  my  grandmother  had  told  us  about  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  how 
they  rode  about  setting  fires  to  the  homes  of  coloreds  and  beating 
people  senseless.  I  imagined  the  colored  men  that  I  had  seen  with 
the  guns,  shooting  white  people.  Certainly,  1  thought,  it  the  Klan 
were  involved,  it  would  be  a  big  bloody  mess,  and  lots  of  people 
everywhere  would  die,  but  it  wasn't  a  racial  riot,  Thank  God. 

That  evening,  after  an  earlier  supper  than  usual,  Momma 
showed  us  a  door  inside  her  closet  that  led  to  the  attic.  "If  people 
break  in,  I  want  you  all  to  go  to  the  attic  as  quickly  as  you  can  and 
stay  there.  Just  stay  there."  Before  sunset,  we  each  settled  into  a  spot 
on  the  floor  of  her  room.  Amazingly,  we  made  a  game  out  ot  being 
still  and  quiet,  which  made  us  laugh.  With  each  "shush,"  we  covered 
our  mouths  to  muffle  the  choked  laughter.  Following  the  setting  of 
the  sun  came  the  pop-pop-popping  of  gunshots,  the  sound  of  glass 
breaking  on  cobblestone,  and  people  frantically  hustling  through 
the  alleyway,  followed  by  shouted  calls  of  "Stop."  This  was,  for  me, 
another  night  of  staying  awake.  I'd  never  been  in  an  attic  before. 
Somehow,  they  had  always  been  off-limits.  But  now,  my  imagination 
took  me  behind  the  door  and  up  the  step  to  another  place,  another 
house  even.  I  wanted  the  rioters  to  break  in  so  that  we  would  have 
to  go  into  the  attic.  I  imagined  us  scurrying  quickly  up  the  steps, 
telling  each  other  to  hurry.  I  imagined  the  door  becoming  invisible 
to  anyone  who  broke  in.  I  imagined  until  I  saw  a  man  wearing  a 
cap  standing  at  the  bedroom  door.  My  stepdad  and  stepbrothers 
were  sound  asleep.  My  breathing  slowed.  I  watched  as  my  mom  got 
up,  the  figure  moved  towards  the  bathroom,  and  my  mother  left  us 
to  follow  it.  I  reached  for  my  sister's  hand.  She  was  awake  and  she 
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had  seen  it,  too.  The  next  morning,  of  course,  I  knew  for  sure  that 
my  mom,  my  sister,  and  I  had  seen  the  same  man.  My  mother  said 
she  had  followed  him  to  the  top  of  the  stairs;  she  told  us  he  had 
simply  disappeared.  She  told  us  she  re-checked  all  the  locks  and 
each  deadbolt  on  all  the  doors  and  that  each  was  secure.  She  told 
us  that  this  man  in  the  cap  must  have  been  our  guardian  angel.  I 
didn't  think  so,  but  then  I  really  didn't  know  what  to  think.  I'd 
always  thought  angels  wore  white  robes  and  had  large  wings  and 
glowed  with  God's  light.  This  figure  had  been  dark. 

Needless  to  say,  we  would  not  and  did  not  spend  a  third  night  in 
sleeplessness  or  being  frightened  by  apparitions.  Mom  arranged  for 
us  to  go  to  her  mother-in-law's,  who  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  Detroit, 
away  from  all  the  riotous  lootings,  store  burnings,  and  shootings, 
repeatedly  shown  on  TV.  It  seems  that  all  we  ever  saw  were  reports 
about  the  riot.  Every  station  was  full  of  it.  From  morning  to  night, 
the  TV.  was  our  eye  into  the  world  beyond  the  front  door.  Only  my 
stepfather  ventured  out,  reminded  by  my  mom  to  be  home  before 
the  curfew.  I  don't  even  remember  commercials,  just  adult  news, 
and  pictures  of  people  running  about,  looking  into  a  camera  as 
they  scurried  by  with  whatever.  I  remember  seeing  buildings  on  fire 
and  black  smoke.  I  remember  hearing  that  the  governor  had  called 
in  the  National  Guard  to  aid  police  in  reestablishing  order  as  well 
as  maintaining  the  curfew.  There  was  that  word  again,  curfew— a  set 
time  to  be  home— a  set  time  to  go  to  bed,  turn  the  TV  off.  Curfew 
to  me  was  a  form  of  punishment.  The  governor  of  Michigan,  not 
my  grandparents,  was  imposing  this  curfew.  This  curfew  affected 
my  dad,  who  worked  at  the  main  post  office  in  downtown  Detroit. 
Although  he  was  a  feisty  giant  in  a  five-five  body,  this  curfew  did  not 
care.  Curfews  were  like  mountains,  immoveable  and  unchangeable. 
What  would  they  do  to  him  if  he  couldn't  make  it  home  in  time 
due  to  this  curfew?  Tears  filled  my  eyes,  my  fists  clenched,  and  I 
stormed  off  to  the  bathroom,  locking  the  door  behind  me.  I  sat, 
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talking  to  God  about  my  dad.  I  asked  Him  to  please  watch  over 
my  dad  and  not  to  let  anyone,  especially  those  people  responsible 
for  the  curfew,  hurt  him.  A  knock  on  the  door  ended  my  time 
with  God,  but  not  my  dad.  "What.7"  I  responded.  It  was  Adrian;  he 
needed  to  use  it,  he  said. 

We  returned  home  after  four  or  five  days  to  childless  streets  and 
empty  porches.  Windows  were  shut,  blinds  were  down,  drapes  were 
drawn,  and  doors  were  closed.  I  wondered  if  we  were  the  only  ones 
who  had  returned.  This  riot  had  stolen  a  wonderful  freedom  and 
placed  everyone  on  curfew,  in  lockdown,  in  prison.  How  could  they? 
And  why  were  they.7  And  who  were  they?  What  brought  people  to  the 
windows  and  onto  the  porches  were  the  predominantly  white-faced 
National  Guardsmen,  who  patrolled  through  our  neighborhoods 
each  day  in  truckloads  armed,  smiling,  and  waving  their  hands  as 
if  to  reassure  us.  Some  looked  like  big  boys  playing  soldier,  ready  to 
do  whatever  Uncle  Sam  commanded.  Whatever  this  riot  was,  it  was 
bad,  bad  enough  to  call  in  rifle-carrying,  uniformed  U.S.  soldiers 
to  "protect  us,"  the  media  said.  But  I  wondered  from  whom  we 
needed  protecting.  I  wondered  whether  it  was  from  the  carloads 
of  colored  men  carrying  rifles,  who  sometimes  -  shortly  after  the 
last  truckload  of  Guardsmen  had  patrolled  through  our  streets  - 
followed  in  various  colored  cars,  just  as  I  had  seen  them  on  that 
first  day.  These  colored  men  did  not  smile,  nor  did  they  wave  to  us 
as  the  Guardsmen  had,  not  even  in  response  to  our  waves.  Their 
faces— all  their  faces— looked  liked  tightened  rubber  bands.  They 
reminded  me  of  those  movies  where  white  hunters  rode  elephants 
looking  for  tigers.  My  mother  seemed  to  look  right  through  them  as 
though  they  were  glass.  Somehow,  neither  the  Guardsmen  nor  the 
colored  men  with  rifles  frightened  me,  but  the  curfew  did. 

Questions,  questions,  and  more  questions,  to  which  I  received 
the  same  answer  repeatedly:  I  don't  know.  No  one  seemed  to  know 
-  the  "no  ones"  being  my  mom  and  stepdad  -  or  at  least  they 
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weren't  saying.  Looking  hack,  I  am  not  certain  anyone,  except  those 
involved,  really  knew  why  the  riot  had  started.  We  knew  no  one 
who  had  been  involved. 

The  curfew  continued  for  the  duration  of  my  visit,  and  dusk 
was  the  witching  hour.  The  media  was  like  a  scratched  record, 
replaying  the  same  section  of  a  song.  Nonetheless,  the  news  had 
become  my  program  of  choice,  placing  cartoons  somewhere  on  the 
back  burner. 

"Anyone,"  they  said,  "out  after  dark  will  be  arrested." 

Anyone  would  be  my  dad.  "God,  please,"  1  prayed.  Tears 
cascaded  down  my  cheeks,  entering  the  corners  of  my  mouth. 
"Please  take  care  of  my  daddy,"  I  rushed  to  my  room,  closing  the 
door  behind  me.  I  dared  not  lose  hold  of  him  in  my  thoughts,  for 
if  I  did,  something  would  surely  happen  to  him.  I  had  to  keep  him 
safe.  Although  he  had  not  called  us  for  days,  I  felt  he  had  to  be  okay, 
he  was  okay,  he  was  okay...  This  menacing  riot— this  curfew,  for  our 
protection— but  from  whom?  My  dad  was  not  one  of  the  bad,  unruly 
men  they  spoke  of  on  the  news. 

As  the  curfew  eased  a  bit,  things  relaxed.  The  Guardsmen  only 
drove  through  during  the  evening  hours  and  the  colored  men  in 
cars  stopped  altogether.  The  day  was  pleasant  enough  as  I  lazily 
lounged  on  the  sofa  with  a  cool  breeze  kissing  my  face.  I  watched  as 
a  car,  looking  like  my  dad's,  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  house.  "He's 
here!"  I  shouted,  running  to  the  front  door.  "He's  here." 

"Do  not  open  it,"  my  mother  said,  louder  than  I'd  ever  heard 
her  speak. 

"It's  Daddy,"  I  said,  identifying  who  he  was  for  her  sake. 

"Wait  'til  I  get  there."  Her  feet  sounded  like  an  army  of 
Cherokee  warriors  on  horses  as  she  trampled  across  the  hardwood 
floor  of  the  dining  room  from  the  kitchen,  to  open  door.  She  held 
her  head  high,  shoulders  erect,  and  body  taunt;  even  her  flipped 
up,  long,  reddish  hair  did  not  bounce  or  sway. 
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"It's  just  Daddy,"  I  said  again,  with  folded  arms  and  cheeks 
swollen.  She  fumbled  through  bolts,  chains,  and  locks,  which  I 
could  have  opened  ten  times  faster.  As  I  looked  at  her,  I  wondered, 
what  was  it  with  her?  My  sister  Sandra,  hearing  me  shout,  ran  from 
our  shared  room  upstairs  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  which  was  like  a 
sunroom  surrounded  by  windows  on  two  sides.  As  Mom  loosened 
the  last  lock  and  turned  the  knob,  my  sister  and  I  streamed  through 
the  slim  opening  like  air.  I  almost  knocked  him  over  as  I  embraced 
him.  My  face  was  wet  with  joy,  my  vision  blurred.  He  just  looked  at 
my  sister  and  me.  "Hae,  rascals,"  he  said.  My  mother  stood  to  one 
side  of  the  porch  with  her  arms  folded  as  Sandra  and  I  rattled  on 
at  the  speed  of  light  about  everything.  My  stepbrothers,  unmoved 
by  our  excitement,  remained  inside.  He  commended  her— a  rarity. 
Commend  me,  I  thought.  What'd  she  do  right? 

"I  commend  you  for  taking  such  good  care  of  Deborah  and 
Sandra."  Yet  he  never  looked  at  her.  His  eyes  remained  on  us. 

She  looked  at  him  as  if  to  say,  you  owe  me  big  time— you're 
in  my  debt  forever.  At  that  age,  I  did  not  understand  the  purpose 
behind  adult  antics.  To  be  honest,  forty-two  years  later,  I  still  don't. 
Didn't  all  parents  kept  their  children  safe? 

"I'll  have  them  back  by  dusk,"  he  told  her.  "Ready,  rascals?" 

"Bye,  Mommy,"  we  said.  I  gave  her  a  side-glance  before  racing 
to  get  to  the  front  seat  first.  After  that,  I  thought  no  more  of  her 
until  we  returned. 

"Cheeseburgers,  fries,  and  cokes?"  he  asked. 

"Yeah,"  we  shouted.  "And  skyscraper  hot  fudge  sundaes  with 
nuts,  whipped  cream,  and  cherries,"  my  sister  and  I  added. 

My  mother  would  have  called  this  junk  food,  and  filling  us  with 
junk  was  all  she  saw  him  being  good  for,  but  she  didn't  know  him 
like  we  did.  Whatever  she  thought,  he  was,  after  all,  my  dad. 
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After  we  forced  down  the  last  spoonful  of  melted  ice  cream, 
he  said,  "I  want  to  take  you  rascals  to  see  the  effects  of  the  riot. 
Devastating!"  he  added.  Although  we  were  still  Daddy's  little  girls, 
there  were  times  when  he  allowed  us  into  his  world  and  talked  to 
us  as  though  we  were  adults.  Those  moments  were  poignant  to  me, 
both  then  and  now.  I  took  them  very  seriously  and  responded  to 
him  more  maturely.  I  remember  one  neighborhood  in  particular, 
but  I  cannot  recall  the  name  of  the  street  where  the  rioters  had  set 
fire  to  a  gas  station.  As  a  result,  the  gas  station  exploded,  leaving 
only  charred  remains  of  every  house  on  that  side  of  the  block,  except 
the  one  directly  next  to  it,  a  lovely  two-story  stucco  with  a  huge  from 
porch.  The  charred  remains  reminded  me  of  an  old  black-and-white 
World  War  II  movie  the  day  after  a  blackout.  Unbelievable... 

"Why  didn't  that  house  next  to  it  get  destroyed?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  my  dad  answered. 

He  parked  and  turned  off  the  motor.  We  sat  looking.  My 
imagination  could  not  fathom  such  a  phenomenon.  Not  even  a 
windowpane  was  out,  and  yet  every  other  house  on  that  block  was 
scarred  or  demolished  by  the  explosion.  The  people  in  that  house 
were  the  only  ones  to  survive,  I  thought.  "Were  there  people  still  in 
those  houses  when  that  happened?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  my  dad  said.  "I  hope  not." 

Somehow,  his  voice  sounded  distant,  forlorn,  and  his  features 
matched.  Weights  seemed  to  pull  at  his  face  and  mouth.  He 
seemed  drawn,  but  by  what?  The  skeletal  debris  before  us?  Had 
this,  too,  caused  his  skin  to  darken  as  though  night  had  fallen  on 
him?  I  looked  to  see  what  had  fixated  him,  but  I  was  incapable  of 
seeing  in  the  rubbish  what  he  saw...  or  maybe  did  not  see.  This 
saddened  me  beyond  my  capacity  to  explain.  I  hoped  no  one  had 
been  in  those  houses.  I  did  not  want  to  imagine  it...  mommies, 
daddies,  little  children,  and  old  people— I  did  not  want  to  imagine 
anyone,  especially  someone  he  might  know,  trapped  inside  of  one 
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of  those  houses,  or  dying  because  of  this  stupid  riot.  The  picture 
vividly  remains  in  my  mind  forty-two  years  later.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  my  sister,  a  year,  a  week,  and  a  day  younger  than  me,  made 
any  comment  at  all.  I  do  not  remember  what  loosened  us  from  that 
moment.  1  do  not  remember  my  dad  starting  the  car,  but  suddenly 
we  were  moving  again. 

As  we  continued,  he  repeatedly  talked  about  the  devastation  of 
it  all.  He  drove  one  of  my  favorite  streets,  Grand  River  Boulevard, 
the  section  with  the  strip  stores;  one  in  particular,  owned  by  Chinese 
people,  sold  chocolate-covered  ants  and  grasshoppers.  I  thought  of 
Mrs.  Nicholas,  a  friend  of  the  family,  a  short,  stout,  well-dressed 
little  lady  who  always  had  amazing  snacks  ready  for  us.  She  pinned 
her  grey  rippled  hair  back  behind  her  ears  with  large  bobby-pins. 
My  granny  said  she  was  "high  yellow,"  language  off-limits  to  my 
sister  and  me;  it  wasn't  a  nice  thing  to  say  about  someone,  she'd 
say,  even  if  it  were  true.  Her  house  was  warmly  decorated  and  had  a 
unique  smell.  A  cozy  feeling  always  came  over  me  while  there. 

"Can  we  visit?"  I  asked. 

"Not  today,"  he  responded. 

The  image  of  Mrs.  Nicholas  faded  and  my  attention  focused 
on  Joy  Road,  my  street.  We  were  now  en  route  back  to  my  mother's 
on  Claremont.  As  we  passed  the  stores,  the  glassless,  soot-stained 
windows  looked  dark  and  sunken,  like  the  eyes  of  women  with 
heavily  made-up  eyes,  weeping.  Everything  seemed  stark  white, 
stained  with  piercing  blacks  and  tombstone  grays,  not  even  red,  no 
color  at  all  to  depict  any  expression  of  where  life  may  have  been. 
The  word  "surreal"  was  not  yet  in  my  vocabulary,  but  had  it  been, 
I  would  have  used  it.  Only  the  frames  remained— empty,  hollow, 
toothless  shells,  as  though  ravaged  by  a  Hiroshima-type  cancer.  My 
jumbled  thoughts  could  not  find  a  way  from  my  opened  mouth. 
I,  we,  were  again  stationary,  at  one  with  what  was  before  us.  Cars 
passed,  moving  to  and  fro  past  us.  Some  slowed  but  soon  went 
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on,  others  continued  as  though  nothing  had  changed.  Just  a  few 
days  before  I  had  been  in  one  of  those  stores,  the  third  one  from 
the  corner,  to  be  exact,  buying  cherry  Kool-Aid,  chocolate  shake-a- 
pudding,  and  cream-filled  ladyfingers.  But  I  did  not  tell  my  dad.  My 
mind  flashed  back  to  the  day  I  saw  the  endless  motorcade  of  cars 
and  men  riding  shotgun  on  the  passenger  side,  holding  rifles  out 
the  window.  Did  they  do  all  this,  I  wondered?  Was  this  why  people 
rioted,  to  destroy? 

"Will  they  fix  it  all?"  I  asked  my  dad. 

"One  day,"  he  said.  "But  things  will  never  be  as  they  were." 

"Better?" 

"Maybe." 

It  all  seemed  so  senseless.  I  now  knew  the  meaning  of 
devastation. 

In  August,  my  sister  and  I  returned  home  to  Virginia,  to  our 
grandparent's.  We  had  spent  part  of  our  summer  vacation  in  the 
midst  of  a  riot,  in  the  midst  of  devastation,  but  at  least  the  riot  was 
not  racial...  thank  God. 

I  have  been  back  to  Detroit  several  times  to  visit  my  dad,  and 
each  time  I  have  revisited  Grand  River  Boulevard  and  Joy  Road, 
hoping  to  see  the  splendor  of  my  youth  before  the  riot.  My  last  visit 
was  just  before  my  dad  passed  away  on  September  11,  2002;  he  was 
right,  it  was  never  the  same. 
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Chestnut  Hill 
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Little  Women 


i. 

What  are  you  writing? 

I  do  not  know. 

Don't  come  too  close  - 
The  ink  isn't  dry  yet.  The  truth  has  not  been 
Extracted  from  the  words  in  my  head. 

You  are  the  only  thing  that  makes  sense  anymore. 

I  do  not  remember  the  day  you  were  born, 
I  was  not  there.  But  had  I  yet  been  born  I'd 
Have  said  you  were  my  own. 

(I  took  a  brother  instead,  a  boy  with  my  burdens, 
too  much  alike  to  keep  me  whole.) 

Show  it  to  me,  you  say. 

I  cannot. 

I  think  of  you  barefoot  in  a  purple  nightdress. 

(I  think  of  you  laughing  in  a  purple  midnight.) 

I  remember  the  night  when  your  face  went  white, 
Too  familiar  with  the  antiseptic  hallways 
And  fluorescent  lights. 

I  held  you  close  and  cried  and  cried 
And  told  nursery  rhymes 

And  shouted  at  everyone  in  sight. 

I  will  play  you  a  song,  sing  till  you  sleep, 

Bake  a  dozen  biscuits  or  an  apple  cake. 
I  see  you  smile  and  find  my  sweet  side. 
You  never  gave  me  away. 

I  think  of  you,  sometimes,  this  way. 

I  think  of  you  in  ribbons  and  a  smock. 
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And  I  would  take  you  to  see  the  stars 

And  build  castles  out  of  air  and  eat 
Dandelions  and  honey 

As  if  we  were  fairy  children 
With  shimmering  wings  and  you  would  have  pink  cheeks 

And  shining  curls  that  would  never  fall  away, 
And  you,  dear  sister,  would  never  fade  away,  and  I 
Would  be  content 

To  care  for  you  in  some  Neverland,  somewhere. 

II. 

Two  plus  one  is  three. 

Five  minus  one  is  four. 

Two  minus  one  is  nothing. 

Try  it  again  on  the  board. 

The  chalk  is  pink. 

The  two  is  backwards. 

C-A-T  spells  cat. 

I  get  bored  quickly  and  read 

About  Queen  Elizabeth 

With  the  baby  on  my  lap. 

The  sister  who  pretends  not 

To  listen  faces  the  wall. 

She  turned  six  and  never  came  back. 

A  changeling  took  her  place. 

She  screamed  when  anyone  came  close. 

III. 

Once  there  were  four  little  girls  in  a  house  in  Massachusetts.  One 
was  petulant,  one  was  sweet,  one  was  beautiful,  and  one  had 
dreams.  Once  there  was  a  girl  who  said  she  never  wanted  sisters,  but 
they  came  -  one  petulant,  one  beautiful,  one  sweet  -  and  she  had 
dreams.  Sweet  sisters  are  like  dolls  that  are  not  meant  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  house.  They  wear  spotless  dresses  and  smile  with  their 
back  teeth.  Vain  beauties  must  be  kept  from  mirrors.  Those  prone 
to  tantrums  should  be  left  in  the  hall  to  cry  it  out. 
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U'Pick  Strawberries 


Grubby  hands  work 
through  the  vienal  stems 
pushing  aside  the  sun  catchers 
to  find  wishes  ripe  below 

So  full  of  the  sun  and  rain 
a  few  hang  heavy  into  soil 
their  bottoms  rotting 
like  foregone  aspiration 

Opposite  the  green  berry 
buds  hopefully  emerge 
from  their  white  flowers 
stretching  for  red  maturity 

Soft  scarlet  skin  focus 
between  greens  and  browns 
where  spiders  and  childrens' 
fingers  stretch  for  sweet  juice 

Awaiting  the  moment 
those  fingers  will  deposit 
the  berry  deep  into  the  mouth 
waiting  to  eat  the  world. 
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Frutta  Non  Si  Tocca 
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Star  Pattern 


It  is  so  perfect,  so  silent,  so  absolutely  clear.  Lying  on  this  bale  of 
crunchy  hay,  I'm  gazing  up  at  the  nearly  full  moon.  The  glow  haze 
about  the  moon's  face  is  so  perfectly  round,  even  with  the  missing 
slice  of  light  as  her  face  is  tilted  down.  1  think  that  she  should  not 
try  to  hide  her  face;  her  beauty  is  unending,  so  different  from  that 
of  the  mere  humans  that  gaze  up  at  her. 

The  air  is  still  and  frozen.  My  breath  lines  the  outer  edge  of  my 
scarf  leaving  the  warm  air  trapped  close  to  my  skin.  The  cold  knifes 
me  through  the  gaps  in  my  layers  as  I  breathe,  shifting  the  clothing. 
I  remind  myself  that  the  cold  is  good  for  stargazing,  despite  the 
discomfort  it  may  cause.  Not  that  the  stars  need  any  additional  help 
here  in  this  valley,  their  brilliance  unaffected  by  light  pollution.  I 
find  this  a  necessary  sacrifice  for  not  having  a  good  shopping  center 
within  an  hour's  drive  of  the  house. 

I  look  for  my  favorite  constellation,  the  Pleiades,  orienting 
myself  by  Orion.  I  find  them  without  too  much  difficulty,  despite 
all  the  little  stars  confusing  their  location.  I  count  them,  finding  all 
seven.  If  I  were  in  Maryland,  I  would  have  to  strain  my  eyes  to  find 
the  seventh  sister,  but  here  it's  as  easy  as  finding  Orion. 

I  admire  the  many  millions  as  my  eyes  water  with  the  cold.  My 
nose  is  running,  and  I  can't  feel  my  hands  at  this  point.  My  feet  are 
tingling  as  they  too  go  numb. 

Lying  here,  I  can  easily  remember  how  we  used  to  lie  in  the 
fields  back  home,  back  on  the  East  Coast,  staring  up  at  the  stars. 
Devin  always  pillowed  my  head  on  his  stomach,  and  when  I  made 
him  laugh,  his  jumping,  rumbling  stomach  made  me  laugh,  too.  He 
liked  to  touch  my  hair.  When  it  was  cold  out,  but  not  nearly  the 
minus  thirteen  degrees  it  is  here,  we'd  bring  a  blanket  and  he'd  tuck 
me  away  in  it,  protective  before  he'd  lie  down  and  settle  my  head 
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on  his  stomach.  He  was  so  gentle  back  then.  We  did  many  different 
things  together.  And  it  was  all  new  and  fun.  I  thought  Devin  was 
perfect.  I  thought  he  might  be  "the  one."  But  I  was  younger  then 
and  I'm  happier  now  than  when  we  were  together.  I  don't  need 
him  to  remind  me  that  I  am  beautiful.  I'll  never  need  anyone  again 
for  that.  And  because  I  know,  I  smile  and  laugh  more.  I  am  having 
more  fun  than  I  can  remember. 

The  door  slides  open.  I  can  hear  it  in  the  stillness,  and  the  deer 
that  were  grazing  startle  and  take  off  running  through  the  open 
field  away  from  the  house.  My  housemate  comes  out,  sliding  the 
door  shut  behind  her.  Sam's  boots  snap  and  crunch  in  the  grass 
and  snow  as  she  approaches.  A  satellite  moves  across  the  sky  and  I 
track  it  with  my  eyes  while  I  track  my  friend  with  my  ears. 

She  stands  next  to  the  hay  bale  and  looks  up.  She  enjoys 
stargazing  nearly  as  much  as  me  and  I'm  grateful  for  that.  But  the 
cold  gets  to  her  more  quickly  and  she  returns  to  the  house  to  make 
tea,  for  both  of  us.  I'll  be  coming  in  soon  too;  I'm  getting  to  the 
point  where  my  teeth  start  to  chatter  and  clack  with  cold. 

I'm  not  missing  Devin  now,  but  sometimes  I  do,  back  the  way 
we  were  in  the  beginning.  It's  usually  when  I'm  alone  for  a  few  days, 
usually  when  one  friend  goes  away  and  before  I  find  a  new  one  to 
help  fill  up  the  space.  But  I  miss  almost  everyone  when  I'm  alone. 
If  I  think  about  it  carefully  I  remember  what  he  became  and  how  I 
changed,  too.  I  don't  like  what  happened  to  us. 

I  sit  up  and  slide  off  the  hay,  brush  my  pants  and  back  off  with 
my  gloved  but  numb  hand.  I'm  not  proud  of  it  at  all.  From  the 
moment  it  started  I  couldn't  have  changed  it  if  I'd  had  all  the  gods 
of  the  world  helping  me.  But  if  it  hadn't  happened  I  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  be  out  here  as  often  as  I  am. 
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I  tried  to  date  again,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  back  when  I  was  in 
Arizona.  Nate  was  ok,  but  the  pattern  of  dating  wore  on  me  faster 
than  it  did  when  I  was  with  Devin.  It  made  me  want  to  move  again, 
so  I  ended  it  and  came  back  here.  Nate  didn't  like  that  so  much. 

My  move  out  here  was  a  good  change.  Every  change  has  been 
a  good  one.  And  almost  everything  is  different;  only  stargazing 
remains  the  same  in  its  ever-changing  complexity.  The  sky  never 
looks  the  same  to  me. 

I'm  glad  life  is  not  a  fairy  tale.  Not  because  of  the  epically 
proportioned  troubles.  While  that  would  make  life  difficult,  I  think 
it  would  be  fun.  I  like  challenges.  I  smile  at  Sam  as  I  come  in  and 
take  off  my  boots.  She's  holding  a  cup  of  my  favorite  licorice  tea. 

She  picked  up  on  my  preferences  quickly  and  so  I  like  having 
her  around,  even  if  she  does  bring  up  uncomfortable  thoughts. 
The  second  time  we  hung  out  she  commented  on  my  desires  for 
unpredictability  but  foreseeable  behaviors.  She  seemed  to  think  I'd 
created  a  pattern  of  running  away  from  uncomfortable  situations 
to  this  house.  I  tend  to  avoid  thinking  about  it.  I  shake  my  head 
looking  into  the  dark  of  my  mug,  as  if  that  would  erase  the  thought 
like  an  Etch-A-Sketch. 

Sam  will  be  gone  in  a  couple  of  days,  back  to  the  West  Coast 
for  her.  She  was  only  here  for  her  winter  vacation;  we  met  through 
a  mutual  friend  and  hit  it  off  immediately.  I'll  be  alone  in  the  house 
again,  for  a  week  or  two,  then  I'll  be  off. 

I'm  going  backpacking  down  the  Appalachian  Trail.  It's 
something  I've  been  wanting  to  do  for  some  time  now.  I  started 
once  but  got  distracted  only  a  couple  of  days  out.  I  imagine  it  will 
look  different  and  be  more  difficult  in  winter.  But  I  never  said  I 
liked  easy  things. 
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"Welcome  to  Nebraska" 


Though  the  morning  started  out  clear,  the  sun  is  hidden  behind 
angry  clouds  high  overhead  by  the  time  we  finally  arrive  at  my 
boyfriend's  grandmother's  house.  Nathan  steers  the  white  SUV 
we'd  rented  from  the  Kansas  City  airport  early  that  morning  (and 
which  is  now  coated  with  dust  from  four  hours  of  driving  through 
the  cornfields  of  Nebraska)  up  the  paved  driveway,  then  exhales 
deeply  and  lets  his  head  drop  with  an  emphatic  thud  onto  the  top 
of  the  steering  wheel.  "We're  here!"  his  mother,  Kathy,  squeals  from 
the  front  passenger  seat,  shuffling  the  plastic  Wal-Mart  bags  that 
hold  our  meager  contributions  to  the  day's  meals. 

It's  the  weekend  I've  been  dreading  for  the  last  six  months, 
ever  since  Nathan  called  me  one  afternoon  the  previous  December, 
interrupting  my  furious  paper-writing  frenzy  that  always  precedes 
exam  week.  "Guess  what?"  he  asked,  his  voice  brimming  with 
excitement.  Before  waiting  for  me  to  respond,  he  went  on:  "Jared, 
my  cousin,  is  getting  married  this  summer.  And  he  wants  me  to  be 
a  groomsman!  You've  gotta  come,  Katy  -  I  really  want  you  to  meet 
him,  and  the  rest  of  my  cousins.  And  my  grandma!"  Even  with 
the  120  miles  between  Sweet  Briar  and  Richmond  that  separated 
us,  I  felt  him  grinning  through  the  phone.  I  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  put  on  a  falsely  cheerful  voice.  "Oh,  that'll  be  fun!"  I  replied, 
ignoring  the  knot  weighing  down  in  my  stomach. 

The  idea  of  going  to  Nebraska  was  absolutely  terrifying.  Meeting 
my  boyfriend's  family  was  scary  enough,  but  Nathan  came  from 
the  stereotypical  rural  Midwestern  family.  From  what  he'd  told  me, 
they  were  everything  that  my  own  family  is  not  -  huge  (in  number, 
not  physical  size),  overtly  blunt  with  their  opinions  yet  closed-off  in 
terms  of  anything  emotional,  completely  no-nonsense  and  practical, 
and  very  set  in  their  ways.  Quite  the  contrast  to  my  own  extended 
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family,  whose  members  can  all  be  counted  on  two  hands  and  a 
foot,  are  very  clean-cut,  overly  concerned  with  how  others  view 
them,  and,  as  a  whole,  about  as  WASPy  as  a  game  of  croquet  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  (which  was,  incidentally,  the  game  of  choice  at 
every  family  gathering  for  my  brother,  my  sole  paternal  cousin,  and 
me  until  we  hit  our  early  teens).  Somehow,  I  didn't  think  Nathan's 
family  would  find  the  idea  of  hitting  a  brightly  colored  ball  through 
wire  hoops  to  be  an  appropriate  substitution  for  football. 

Then  there  was  the  fact  that  I'd  never  even  gone  to  a  wedding 
before.  None  of  my  relatives  have  gotten  married  since  Uncle  Craig 
in  1983,  and  the  weddings  of  the  handful  of  family  friends  who 
have  since  then  were  deemed  by  my  parents  to  be  happening  too 
far  away  to  take  my  brother  and  me.  One  more  unfamiliar  element 
thrown  in  with  the  rest  was  not  going  to  help  me  feel  at  ease  when 
I  was  halfway  across  the  country. 

As  soon  as  Nathan  puts  the  SUV  in  park,  all  four  of  us  -  Kathy, 
Nathan,  his  28-year-old  brother,  Jeremy,  and  I  -  pile  out  of  the  car, 
stretching  our  stiff  limbs.  Slightly  bleary-eyed  from  dozing  on  the 
way,  I  take  in  my  surroundings.  We're  standing  outside  a  modest, 
very  well-cared-for  ranch  house  with  vinyl  siding  and  a  brick 
foundation.  Lace  curtains  peek  through  the  front  windows,  and  a 
garden  with  tomatoes  is  visible  around  the  corner  in  the  backyard. 
We  are  surrounded  by  a  small  cluster  of  homes,  but  beyond  them 
the  road  is  straight  and  endless  on  either  side,  fading  into  a  sea  of 
green  that  sways  in  the  strong  winds. 

We're  in  the  middle  of  fucking  nowhere. 

Sure,  I  tried  to  brace  myself  for  this  inevitable  culture  shock 
before  leaving  Richmond,  and  with  the  eager  assistance  of  my  friends 
and  family.  With  his  eyes  gleaming,  my  dad  told  me  to  watch  out 
for  the  "children  of  the  caaaaaarn,"  and  to  make  sure  I  caught  the 
Friday  night  tractor  pull.  My  boss  at  my  summer  internship  told  me 
to  make  sure  I  asked  the  Nebraskans  I  met  how  the  skiing  was  there 
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(embarrassingly,  it  had  taken  me  a  couple  of  hours  to  figure  that 
one  out).  Nathan,  too,  forewarned  me  about  the  do's  and  don'ts  of 
the  Midwestern  life. 

"Just  try  not  to  make  a  big  deal  out  of  being  vegetarian,"  he 
cautioned  me  the  week  before,  as  we  shared  the  oversized  recliner 
in  my  parents'  living  room  and  watched  reruns  of  House.  "They 
know  you  don't  eat  meat,  but  they  think  it's  just  because  you're  a 
picky  eater.  And  the  thing  with  my  family  is  that  they  don't  do  well 
with  people  they  think  are  spoiled  or  ungrateful." 

"They're  just  gonna  have  to  deal  with  that,"  I  replied,  defensive. 
"It's  a  part  of  who  I  am!"  Nathan  went  on  to  tell  me  that,  because  the 
livelihoods  of  so  many  Midwesterners  come  from  raising  livestock, 
some  of  them  take  it  as  a  personal  insult  when  someone  refuses 
to  eat  meat.  "They  just  don't  understand  it,"  he  tried  to  explain. 
"You've  gotta  see,  my  grandparents  were  pig  farmers  their  whole 
lives,  until  Grandad  died  a  few  years  ago.  It's  who  they  are,  a  part  of 
their  identity.  You  wouldn't  like  it  if  someone...  oh,  I  don't  know, 
went  around  saying  that  anyone  who  wants  to  be  a  writer  is  crazy." 

I  paused  and  looked  at  him,  my  eyes  narrowed  and  head 
cocked  to  one  side.  "Okay,"  he  laughed,  "Maybe  that's  not  the  best 
example."  A  few  weeks  before,  he'd  told  me  how  everyone  had 
teased  of  his  brother's  wife,  who,  incidentally,  had  also  studied 
English  literature  and  anthropology  in  college.  "Okay,  yeah,"  he 
conceded,  "They  gave  Rut  fin  a  hard  time  at  first,  but  they  came 
around.  And  now  they  love  her!  Nana  will  take  her  over  Jeremy  any 
day!"  He  mock-batted  his  eyes  at  me,  a  goofy  half-grin  on  his  face. 

Now,  after  two  plane  rides,  a  five-hour  delay,  a  night  in  a  hotel 
room,  and  the  final  four  hours  by  car  from  the  airport  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  of  Beatrice  (which,  as  I  will  soon  learn,  is  always 
pronounced  Bee-AT-ris  and  never  BEE-atris),  I'm  finally  here,  in  the 
nation's  so-called  heartland. 
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"I  thought  I  heard  a  car  coming  down  the  road,"  comes  a  tinny 
voice  from  behind  the  screen  door  on  the  front  of  the  house. 

"Nana!"  Nathan  breaks  out  into  a  grin  and  dashes  to  the  stairs, 
scooping  up  a  woman  so  small  that  the  top  of  her  head  barely  grazes 
his  shoulder.  Kathy  follows  him,  while  Jeremy  and  I  hang  back, 
awkward  and  fidgety.  A  die-hard,  outspoken  liberal  and  atheist  since 
his  early  teens,  and  now  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  philosophy  at  Brown, 
Jeremy  is  definitely  the  black  sheep  of  the  right-wing  Keller  clan. 
Nathan  had  been  lucky  enough  to  observe  his  family's  reactions 
to  his  older  brother's  beliefs,  and  so  had  learned  when  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut  about  his  own  opinions. 

"Now,  Mom,  I'd  like  you  to  meet  Katy,"  Kathy  says,  leading  her 
to  me. 

Mrs.  Keller  sizes  me  up  for  a  few  moments,  her  mouth  tight 
and  brows  furrowed,  then  grabs  at  my  forearm  and  declares,  "She's 
tiny!" 

"I'm  really  not  that  small!"  I  reply  as  a  nervous  smile,  my 
automatic  reaction  in  awkward  situations,  plasters  itself  across  my 
face. 

"It's  because  you  don't  eat  any  meat,  I  tell  you,"  she  clucks,  then 
exchanges  a  terse  but  polite  greeting  with  Jeremy.  "Now  come  on 
in,  it  looks  like  a  terrible  storm's  brewing,"  she  continues,  her  eyes 
cast  to  the  dark  clouds  above.  I  follow  Nathan  up  the  stairs  through 
the  front  door,  scuffling  my  Rainbow  flip-flops  on  the  "Welcome 
to  Grandma's"  doormat  on  the  way. 

The  inside  of  her  house  seems  straight  out  of  a  Norman 
Rockwell  painting.  Framed  cross-stitch  works  of  farmland  (nearly 
perfect  mirrors  of  the  landscape  outside)  adorn  nearly  every  wall,  as 
do  stiffly  posed  photographs  of  all  the  family  members  in  various 
combinations.  The  walls  of  the  living  room  are  wood-paneled,  and 
the  kitchen  cabinets  are  a  dull  shade  of  sea  green  that  hasn't  been 
seen  since  the  1970s.  But  the  strangest  thing  about  the  house  is 
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the  layout  -  unlike  most  two-story  homes  I've  been  in,  where  the 
living  areas  are  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  bedrooms  are  upstairs, 
Wilma  Keller's  house  is  the  opposite.  The  home's  front  entrance 
brings  you  to  her  living  areas,  and  a  wide  carpeted  staircase  three 
feet  from  the  door  provide  access  to  the  four  bedrooms  below. 

The  afternoon  wears  on,  and  I  meet  more  and  more  of  Nathan's 
relatives,  all  of  whom  seem  to  find  it  acceptable  to  simply  enter  Mrs. 
Keller's  house  unannounced.  Though  Jared's  wedding  has  brought 
them  all  here  right  now,  it's  clear  that  this  house  serves  as  the 
central  gathering  place  for  all  of  the  Kellers.  By  dinnertime  -  which 
comes  at  a  quarter  to  five  -  I've  been  introduced  to  seven  cousins, 
four  aunts,  three  uncles,  and  a  half-dozen  other  assorted  relatives 
whose  positions  within  the  family  I  can't  determine.  Several  of  the 
uncles  try  to  draw  me  into  extended  conversations  about  myself, 
and  I  can  feel  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  many  of  the  women  from 
across  the  room.  "You  weren't  kidding  when  you  told  me  you  have 
a  big  family,"  I  murmur  to  Nathan  as  we  set  silverware  on  one  of  the 
three  card  tables  that  are  being  used  to  supplement  the  twelve-seat 
dining  room  table  (which  alone  could  hold  almost  everyone  in  both 
sides  of  my  own  family)  and  four-seat  kitchen  counter.  He  smiles 
and  shakes  his  head.  "This  is  only  the  beginning,  babe." 

Out  of  nowhere,  a  siren  splits  through  the  air,  wailing  at  a 
deafening  volume.  The  rest  of  the  forks  I'm  holding  clatter  to  the 
table  as  I  grab  Nathan's  arm.  "What  is  that?" 

"Come  on,  everyone  down  to  the  basement,"  Kathy  calls 
out.  Several  aunts  who'd  been  cooking  scurry  out  of  the  kitchen, 
ushering  their  children  downstairs  along  the  way.  "But  I  don't 
wanna  go!"  four-year-old  Seth  wails,  clinging  to  the  stool  he'd  been 
perched  on  while  watching  Nickelodeon  on  TV.  "You  have  to,"  his 
mother  replies,  wrenching  his  hands  off  it  and  carrying  him  to  the 
staircase. 
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"Now,  don't  worry,  Katy,  it's  just  a  tornado  siren,"  Nathan  says 
calmly  as  he  grabs  my  hand  and  leads  me  to  the  basement. 

"What?"  I'm  aghast  -  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  things  like  this 
only  happen  in  The  Wizard  of  Oz,  not  in  real  life. 

"It's  not  a  big  deal,  it  happens  all  the  time  here.  We  get  a  lot 
of  tornadoes.  It'll  pass,"  he  reassures  me.  Down  in  the  basement, 
he  leads  me  to  an  empty  spot  on  the  floor  beside  a  recliner  that's 
currently  occupied  by  his  grandma.  Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I 
see  two  aunts  exchange  amused  yet  caring  glances  with  each  other 
at  my  obvious  distress.  Nathan  and  I  sit  down,  and  I  grip  his  hand. 
Mrs.  Keller  turns  to  me  and,  for  the  first  time,  gives  me  a  broad, 
friendly  smile. 

"Welcome  to  Nebraska." 
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Vicki  heras 

Before  Things  Changed 


Remember  the  moments  when  we  were  together, 

Still  in  our  houses  as  hope  lingered  outside. 

Murders  solved,  plans  plotted  and  forgotten, 

and  empty  chairs  sat  by  the  window,  waiting. 

Curiosity  was  tempting,  but  even  more  so 

Was  the  safety  found  by  the  fiery  hearth. 

In  a  home  smelling  of  oatmeal 

and  garlic  and  cheese, 

Who  would  seek  to  leave  when 

All  worth  discovering  rested  inside? 
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Nikki  Pham 


Boiling  Point  by  Nikki  Pham 
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Emily  Brown  and  Nikki  Pham 


Mary  Susan  Sinclair-Kuenning 
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Appreciate  the  Life 


"Mom,  are  we  leaving  next  week?"  Madhu  asked  her  mother, 
while  she  was  packing  the  clothes  she  had  bought  from  the  great 
bazaar  the  day  before.  Madhu  asked  again,  "Are  we  really  leaving 
next  week?" 

"Yes,  Madhu,  we  are,  and  please  stop  asking  this  again  and 
again,"  her  mother  replied  with  a  tired  look. 

"But  why,  Mom?"  She  turned  her  mother  by  her  shoulder. 

"Don't  ask  me  questions  when  you  know  I  have  no  answers, 
please."  She  rested  her  head  on  the  edge  of  the  cupboard  where 
she  was  taking  out  the  clothes. 

"None  of  my  friends  leave  home  or  go  anywhere  else.  Why  do 
I  have  to?"  She  asked  this  with  anger  in  her  voice  and  an  innocent 
tear  in  one  of  her  beautiful  green  eyes. 

"Madhu,  you  are  not  a  kid.  You  have  grown  up  now.  Your 
cousins  who  are  your  same  age  are  married  and  run  a  family.  You 
must  learn  how  to  behave  maturely.  You  are  fifteen  years  old." 

"Sanaa  and  Sangeeta  got  married  because  the  guys  were  in 
America  and  they  could  help  their  families  financially.  They 
left  for  America,  somewhere  better  and  more  developed  than 
Pakistan,  but  we  are  leaving  to  go  to  Afghanistan!  There  is  no  life 
there,  and  no  future." 

"Enough  is  enough.  Get  up  and  start  helping  me  out.  There 
is  nothing  I  can  do  to  stop  this.  I  am  a  woman  just  like  you 
are.  No  one  will  listen  to  me  in  this  family.  Neither  your  father, 
nor  your  brothers."  Her  mother  turned  away,  packing  two  of  her 
favorite  veils. 

As  Madhu  wiped  her  tears  off  of  her  face  she  heard  the  bell 
ring.  "Where  is  your  scarf?  Run  in  the  bathroom,  now,"  her 
mother  told  her  and  ran  to  open  the  door. 
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"Why  did  it  take  you  so  long  to  open  the  door?"  the  husband 
asked  angrily.  He  put  his  turban  on  the  mattress. 

"I  apologize.  I  was  in  the  other  room,  and  took  me  a  moment 
to  get  to  the  door,"  she  said,  wiping  sweat  oii  her  forehead. 

"Where  is  Madhu?"  he  asked. 

"She  is  in  the  bathroom,  taking  a  shower." 

"Okay.  So,  are  you  done  packing? 

"I  am  still  packing.  I  will  get  done  soon,"  she  said,  taking  a 
deep  breath. 

"I  can't  believe  I  am  going  back  to  my  country"  he  said 
cheerfully,  appearing  to  forget  his  anger.  "Waited  for  my  father's 
inheritance  all  these  years.  I  will  live  in  my  own  house  in  Kandahar 
now,"  he  said  merrily.  He  left  the  room  and  went  to  the  yard  to 
smoke  a  cigarette.  Shortly  after  this,  her  brothers  came  from  their 
jobs  and  took  their  shoes  off  and  left  the  on  the  floor  in  the 
hallway. 

"Madhu,  Madhu!"  The  oldest,  Sakhi,  yelled  her  name. 

"Yes,  Lala  Sakhi,"  she  replied  fearfully.  She  had  over  heard 
her  mother  and  father's  conversation  from  the  crack  of  the 
bathroom  door. 

"Put  the  shoes  away,"  he  said. 

"Okay." 

"What  did  you  do  all  day  long?" 

"Nothing,  Lala.  I  helped  mom  with  packing,  and  I  have  not 
gone  outside  at  all." 

"I  better  not  hear  that,"  he  said.  He  was  chewing  gum,  and 
he  looked  at  Madhu  as  if  she  had  committed  a  sin. 

"I  will  not,"  Madhu  said,  but  she  did  not  look  in  his  watery 
eyes. 
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Madhu  was  afraid  her  brothers  would  find  out  that  she  went 
to  a  home  school.  She  only  attended  the  home  school  once  a  week 
when  her  brothers  were  at  work  and  her  mother  was  at  bazaar. 
She  learned  Dari  literature  and  English.  Both  were  unacceptable 
to  her  brothers  and,  of  course,  her  father. 

At  least  in  Pakistan  she  could  get  a  free  education  but  not 
in  Afghanistan.  What  would  she  do?  In  her  fear  and  frustration 
she  began  to  cry.  After  a  while  she  heard  her  father  and  brothers 
talking  about  her.  She  got  up  and  wiped  her  tears.  She  got  close 
to  the  door  to  hear  what  they  were  saying. 

"I  can't  bear  having  a  young  sister  with  me  in  Afghanistan," 
one  of  the  brothers,  Raeem,  said  in  a  loud  voice.  He  cracked  his 
shoulders. 

"It  is  a  shame,"  Khushal  said. 

"She  is  old  enough  to  get  married,"  Naeem  said.  He  was  her 
youngest  brother,  seventeen  years  old  and  two  years  older  than 
Madhu. 

Naeem  had  rights  to  speak  but  not  Madhu.  This  had  always 
frustrated  her. 

Madhu  began  shaking  all  over  and  ran  to  her  mother  who  was 
packing  her  jewelry  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  "Did  you  hear 
what  Lalas  and  Father  were  saying?"  she  said. 

"What  did  they  saying?"  Her  mother  was  untying  a  mess  of 
tangled  golden  chains. 

"They  are  talking  about  my  marriage." 

"What?"  Her  mother  dropped  the  chains,  which  became  even 
more  tangled.  She  stomped  her  feet  and  took  in  a  sharp  breath. 

"Yes,  Mom.  Please  stop  them." 

"You  are  to  speak  to  no  one  about  this.  Anything  your  father 
and  brothers  want  will  happen." 
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Madhu  watched  her  mother's  hands  as  they  untangled  the 
jewelry.  They  were  tired  and  cracked  because  she  had  done 
laundry  that  morning. 

"I  do  not  want  to  marry.  I  am  too  young  to  get  married  and 
everyone  knows  that,"  Madhu  said. 

Her  mother  slapped  Madhu  hard.  "I  had  you  when  I  was 
fifteen.  I  had  no  rights  to  talk  or  even  say  anything." 

Madhu  could  not  hear  anything  for  ten  minutes  because  her 
ears  were  ringing  and  her  cheeks  were  as  red  as  tomatoes. 

"What  is  going  on  in  there?"  her  father  yelled. 

Silence.  No  one  spoke. 

"Didn't  you  hear  me?"  He  left  the  conversation  with  his  sons 
and  came  into  the  other  room.  He  slapped  his  wife  and  held  her 
by  her  shoulders.   "I  said,  didn't  you  hear  me?" 

"I  heard  you."  She  looked  down  and  was  unable  to  say  what 
had  happened.  Madhu's  mother  did  not  want  to  let  Madhu's 
father  know  that  she  heard  them  secretly  or  that  Madhu  did  not 
want  to  marry.  Madhu's  father  asked  her  mother  over  and  over 
again,  but  she  never  spoke. 

The  next  day  when  her  mother  opened  her  eyes,  Madhu  was 
holding  her  hands.  She  was  in  pain  all  over  and  could  not  see 
well.  "Why  are  you  crying,  Madhu?"  she  said. 

"I  am  sorry,  Mom,"  Madhu  told  her  mother  and  hugged  her. 

After  a  while  she  saw  her  hands  were  swollen  and  could  not 
move  properly. 

"Please,  don't  move,"  Madhu  told  her  mother  and  cried  out 
loud. 

"What's  wrong?"  She  sat  up  on  her  mattress. 

"You  are  in  pain  because  of  me,  Mom." 
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Her  father  had  beaten  her  for  hours  and  hours.  Madhu  felt 
guilty;  this  time  her  father  had  beaten  her  mother  because  she 
disobeyed  and  did  not  answer  to  her  husband. 

"I  will  marry  who  my  father  wants,"  she  said  to  her  mother, 
while  putting  Vaseline  on  her  mother's  hands. 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  will?  You  have  to." 

"Okay.  I  will." 

Madhu  decided  to  stop  going  to  the  home  school.  She  was 
afraid  this  would  cause  a  lot  of  problems.  She  decided  to  go  for 
the  last  time  and  let  the  teacher  know  that  she  would  not  be  able 
to  attend  the  school  anymore. 

She  would  not  tell  the  teacher  why  she  is  leaving  the  school. 
She  had  her  veil  on  and  was  walking  fast.  She  did  not  want 
other  students  to  know  that  she  was  getting  married,  when  they 
had  learned  in  the  class  that  a  girl  her  age  was  too  young  to  get 
married. 

Upon  her  arrival  she  took  a  deep  breath.  She  leaned  over 
to  untie  her  dark  brown  shoes  that  were  covered  with  dirt.  She 
stepped  on  the  soft  and  deep  burgundy  rug  and  for  a  few  seconds 
felt  the  softness  and  coolness  of  the  rug. 

"Salam,  Madhu."  It  was  her  teacher,  Ustaad. 

Madhu  straightened  her  body  and  opened  her  eyes. 

"This  is  an  unusual  time  for  you  to  come.  Did  you  have 
questions  for  me?"  Ustaad  asked  her  and  patted  her  head. 

"Ustaad,  I  have  to  run  back  home.  I  am  here  to  let  you  know 
that  we  are  going  to  Afghanistan,  and  I  won't  be  able  to  attend 
the  school  anymore." 

"In  a  bad  situation  like  this,  why  is  your  family  moving  to 
Afghanistan?" 

"Ustaad,  I  don't  know  why.  Please  let  me  leave." 
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"Okay,  Madhu.  You  must  know  that  you  were  one  of  my  best 
students  and  the  best  learner  in  this  institute.  Even  though  you 
attended  school  once  a  week,  you  were  still  one  of  the  best.  You 
will  always  be  missed." 

"Thank  you,  Ustaad."  Madhu  kissed  her  hands  and  left  the 
school. 

Right  outside  of  her  school  she  saw  one  of  her  school 
friends. 

"Congratulations  Madhu,"  her  friend  said  to  her. 

"What  for?"  she  asked,  raising  her  veil. 

Madhu  found  out  that  she  had  been  awarded  a  scholarship. 
"Scholarships  are  available  only  for  those  who  hold  the  first 
position,"  her  friend  said  to  her.  Madhu  went  back  inside  her 
school  and  talked  to  Ustaad  about  it. 

"Ustaad,  I  heard  about  the  scholarship.  Can  you  tell  me  more 
about  it?" 

"Didn't  you  read  the  newspaper  this  morning  or  hear  it  in 
the  radio?" 

"News?  Radio?" 

"Yes,  the  school  advertised  your  name  with  the  award  since 
you  held  the  first  position  in  this  little  home  school.  We  advertised 
it  because  it  was  a  big  achievement." 

Madhu  ran  towards  home  without  talking  more. 

Lala  will  kill  her.  Maybe  she  should  commit  suicide  and  not  go 
home  at  all.  She  was  sweating  and  kept  running  towards  home. 

Maybe  she  would  kill  herself  with  a  knife.  Maybe  burn  herself 
like  her  aunt  did.  Yes,  no  one  would  be  able  to  save  her  if  she 
burned  herself.  She  found  no  one  in  the  house  upon  her  arrival. 
She  ran  towards  the  kitchen  to  find  a  matchbox. 

"Where  were  you?"  her  mother  asked  her  standing  beside  the 
counter.  "Answer  me!"  she  shouted  at  her. 
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Madhu  had  no  words  to  speak  or  the  ability  to  say  anything. 

"This  morning  someone  congratulated  me  for  your 
scholarship.  Why  is  it  so  hard  for  you  to  understand?  Or  do 
you  hate  your  lifer'  She  broke  into  tears  and  could  not  remain 
standing.  After  a  moment,  she  stood.  "They  will  kill  you." 

Madhu  did  not  speak. 

"No  one  is  home  yet.  Run,  Madhu.  Go  get  this  scholarship 
and  leave  this  country  and  these  people."  Her  mother  told  her. 

"What?" 

"Leave.  Leave  now." 

The  husband  found  his  wife  dead  when  he  got  home  and  never 
found  out  where  Madhu  went.  The  brothers  were  glad  they  didn't 
have  to  carry  the  shame  of  having  a  sister,  and  marrying  twice  is 
no  big  deal  for  a  strict,  fanatical,  and  uneducated  Pashtoon. 
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Here  Comes  the  Sun 
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Spaceship 


She  waited  and  waited 

for  the  spaceship  that  would  never  come, 

sitting  on  the  steps  night 

after  night  for  years  on  end. 

Through  snow,  wind,  rain,  heat  and  time 

she  sat  and  watched  the  stars. 

They  were  always  there,  the  stars 
even  though  she  waited, 
sometimes.  For  they  had  witnessed  time, 
and  time  for  them  was  still  to  come. 
Everyone  had  a  story,  not  an  end, 
and  always  her  constant  at  night. 

And  when  she  looked  up  at  the  sky  at  night 

she  saw  the,  golden,  wise  stars, 

keepers,  with  knowledge  of  no  end, 

watching  mankind  as  he  waited 

for  the  knowledge  of  the  sea  to  come 

to  them,  but  time 

is  a  trickster,  and  he  is  mean.  For  time 
doesn't  care  if  it  is  day  or  night 

or  if  what  she  longed  for  would  come. 

She  asked  the  wise  stars 
questions,  and  then  sat  quietly  and  waited, 
but  there  was  never  any  answer  in  the  end. 

In  the  end, 

she  would  wish  that  her  time 
left  on  earth  was  short,  then  waited 
for  an  answer  until  the  night 

was  done.  And  when  she  saw  some  shooting  stars 
she  wished  that  the  spaceship  would  come 
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for  her  and  her  parents  would  come, 

too,  and  take  her  away.   Her  nightmare  on  earth  would  end, 
and  she  would  be  taken  back  through  the  stars 
to  her  home,  her  time. 
There  would  be  a  party  before  the  night 
was  over.  So  she  waited. 

She  knew  the  ship  would  come  again.  Only  time 

could  end  her  fate  before  the  night 

was  done.  So  she  sat,  watched  the  stars  and  waited. 
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State  Historical  Museum 
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Looking  Through  the  Pompidou 


The  tubular  escalator  takes  me  up 

through  the  veins  of  the  building 

between  the  bones  and  over  the  sound 

of  the  breath  ot  transient  street  musicians  below. 

At  the  top,  I  find  a  tightly  furled  couch, 

the  first  bit  of  flesh  in  this  space  of  green  water 

pipes,  yellow-electric  wires,  and  blue  air. 

Plush,  yet  hard  and  worn,  it  is  of  the  floor. 
These  rugs  are  rolled  and  stacked, 
familiar  things  the  designer  chose  to  arrange 
like  extra  toilet  paper  rolls  in  the  bathroom 
thickening  with  moist  dust.  The  composition 
begs  people  to  sit  and  many  do.  I  sit,  too,  running 
my  hands  over  the  crushed  fibers  holding  onto  skin 
cells  and  oils  and  smeared  fingerprints 
of  the  connoisseurs  before  me  sampling 
the  view  from  this  artist's  internal  lounge 
looking  out  the  clear  skin  to  live  chassis  below. 
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The  Secret 
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Thin  Blue  Lines 


Amanda  stared  at  the  bluish-purple  lines,  creeping  into  the  white, 
oval  circle.  It  was  a  stain  like  when  her  little  brother  Cody  spilt 
ketchup  all  down  her  white  majorette  uniform.  It  took  two  trips 
to  the  dry  cleaners  to  get  it  out.  Amanda  gripped  the  toilet  seat, 
praying  for  a  way  to  get  out  the  stain. 

I  checked  my  cell  phone  again.  7:45  p.m.  She  had  been  in  there 
over  fifteen  minutes.  I  knew  the  results,  though.  Amanda  didn't 
have  to  open  the  door  and  show  me  the  plastic  applicator.  I  read  the 
instructions  out  loud  to  her,  "Pee  on  the  strip,  make  sure  you  catch 
it  mid-stream,  though.  Replace  the  cap  on  the  white  tip,  and  sit  it 
flat  on  the  counter.  Don't  hold  it,  it  might  screw  up  the  results. 
And  then  wait  three  to  four  minutes.  You'll  be  fine;  want  me  to 
sit  in  there  with  you?"  Amanda  shook  her  head,  and  closed  my 
bathroom  door  behind  her.  I  heard  the  latch  lock  into  place,  and 
if  I  pressed  my  ear  really  close  to  the  bruised  wooden  door,  I  could 
hear  her  mumbling,  "Please,  God,  please.." 

Fifteen  minutes  crawled  by  as  I  sat  outside  my  bathroom  door, 
resting  my  head  on  the  frame.  "Wait  three  to  four  minutes.  Two 
lines  mean  yes,  one  line  means  no.  It'll  be  no,  I  can  feel  it.  I  know 
it,  Amanda.  It'll  be  no."  I  tried  to  sound  convincing,  though  I'm 
sure  my  words  were  flat. 

I  leaned  my  head  against  the  hollow  door.  I  was  afraid  for  her  to 
come  out  of  the  bathroom.  Amanda  had  been  my  best  friend  since 
sixth  grade,  and  for  the  first  time,  I  was  afraid  to  look  her  in  the  eye. 
I  had  seen  her  cry  before.  I  had  braided  her  hair  on  my  bathroom 
floor  while  she  laid  there  choking  out  sobs  after  Bobby  cheated 
on  her.  Amanda  and  Bobby  had  been  together  since  kindergarten. 
Bobby's  parents  used  to  joke  back  in  middle  school,  "Don't  kiss  him, 
Amanda.  He  might  ask  you  to  marry  him."  Bobby  and  Amanda  had 
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their  share  of  ups  and  downs,  break-ups  and  fights,  but  still  always 
managed  to  make  up.  Bobby  had  broken  Amanda's  heart  more 
times  than  I  could  count,  more  times  than  I  wanted  to  count. 

I  knew  Amanda's  anger.  I  watched  Amanda  throw  her  batons 
across  the  cracked  cabin  floor,  well  after  midnight,  out  of  frustration 
and  exhaustion,  and  stroked  her  hair  while  she  cried  out  her  anger. 
Band  camp  was  miserable  senior  year,  but  it  was  even  harder  for 
Amanda.  She  and  Bobby  had  just  broken  up,  right  before  our 
senior  year  was  about  to  start.  Amanda  couldn't  get  the  routines 
right.  She  was  captain.  She  had  to  get  it  right. 

I  was  there  with  Amanda  on  her  sixteenth  birthday,  when  her 
alcoholic  father  forgot  to  call.  I  watched  as  she  tried  to  hold  back 
the  tears.  Amanda  held  the  receiver  in  her  hand  and  refused  to 
open  her  presents.  I  knew  when  Amanda  was  angry.  I  knew  when 
the  pressure  was  too  much  and  she  was  about  to  give  up.  I  knew 
when  Amanda  was  on  the  verge  of  tears.  I  had  been  there  every  day 
for  the  past  six  years.  But  I  was  afraid  that  when  the  door  opened, 
Amanda  might  be  happy. 

God,  she  can't  be  happy.  I  know  Amanda.  She  doesn't  want 
this,  not  now.  Not  right  out  of  high  school.  Amanda  can't  handle 
a  baby.  She's  trying  to  put  her  life  together.  God,  Amanda  is  just 
trying  to  stay  sober  for  a  week  at  a  time.  I  know  her.  This  isn't  the 
way  out.  Keeping  this  baby  won't  sober  Amanda  up.  It  won't  make 
Bobby  stay  with  her,  put  a  ring  on  her  finger.  God,  don't  let  her  be 
happy.  I  need  the  Amanda  I  know.  I  need  her  to  stay  the  same,  even 
if  everything  else  is  changing. 

Amanda  sat  next  to  my  computer  chair  the  night  before  college 
application  deadlines. 

"Can  I  check  my  Facebook  now?"  she  pleaded.  Amanda  just 
didn't  understand  that  filling  out  college  applications  didn't 
happen  in  a  span  of  ten  minutes. 
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"No,  I  told  you  I  had  to  get  these  essays  written  tonight.  I 
told  you  not  to  come  over,  and  don't  look  at  me  like  that,  do  you 
remember  who  my  mother  is?"  Amanda  had  perfected  the  puppy 
dog  face.  She  could  have  you  eating  out  of  the  palm  of  her  hand  in 
five  minutes  if  you  looked  too  long  into  those  sad  eyes.  Sad  eyes. 
Amanda  had  always  had  sad  eyes.  She  was  known  as  the  pretty  girl, 
who  liked  to  party.  But  even  as  I  watched  Amanda  slam  shot  glasses 
down  on  my  coffee  table  and  shout  "Fill  'em  up!"  to  my  best  friend 
B-Rob,  I  noticed  her  sad  eyes. 

Amanda  grew  up  tough.  Her  dad  ran  out  on  her  mom  shortly 
after  Amanda  was  born.  Donna  had  tried  her  best  to  be  there  for 
Amanda,  but  working  two  shifts  at  the  hospital,  sometimes  three, 
to  put  food  on  the  table,  keep  the  lights  and  water  running,  and 
Amanda  in  clothes,  didn't  leave  much  time  for  Donna  with  her 
daughter.  Amanda  had  been  raised  by  everyone  in  the  neighborhood. 
One  night  she'd  stay  with  Ashley,  the  next  with  me,  then  her  aunts 
would  take  her  for  a  couple  days.  Amanda's  aunts  were  two  hateful, 
complaining,  morbidly  obese  women.  Amanda  hated  going  over 
there.  The  smell  of  cats,  or  corned  beef  and  cabbage,  makes  Amanda 
gag  to  this  day. 

"Come  on,  there  is  a  huge  party  going  down  at  Sprac's  tonight, 
and  you're  coming."  Amanda  grinned,  while  trying  to  shut  my  SAT 
study  booklet  the  night  before  the  exam. 

"No,  I  can't  go.  I  have  SATs  in  the  morning.  This  is  my  last 
chance,  Amanda.  I  can't  show  up  hungover  to  take  the  biggest, 
most  important  test  of  my  life."  Amanda  looked  at  me  with  those 
sad  eyes.  I  tried  to  study  what  was  brewing  behind  those  grayish- 
blue  clouds.  Was  she  upset  because  I  wasn't  going  to  get  trashed 
with  her  tonight,  or  was  it  because  she  was  losing  her  best  friend 
to  something  she  had  no  control  over?  Amanda  wasn't  going  to 
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college.  Hell,  Amanda  was  thankful  to  be  graduating.  Amanda 
would  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  this  beat-up  little  town,  Bluefield, 
while  I  was  doing  everything  to  break  out. 

"It's  stupid."  she  said  as  I  pulled  into  Spracer's  driveway. 

"What's  that.7  Now,  we  aren't  staying  long,  Amanda.  And  I'm 
not  drinking.  I've  got  to  be  up  at  7  in  the  morning.  I'm  not  getting 
wasted  with  you  tonight,  got  it?"  I  told  her. 

"College,  it's  stupid.  All  that  money  for  a  piece  of  paper.  You'll 
spend  half  your  time  shut  up  in  some  classroom  listening  to  some 
guy  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all,  tell  you  what's  right  and  what's 
wrong,  and  nobody  will  ask  you  how  you  feel  about  it.  You  just 
write  it  all  down,  think  it  over,  take  a  test.  And  then  write  another 
check  for  another  bogus  class,"  Amanda  said  as  we  walked  into 
Spracer's  living  room.  Half  the  school  was  there,  and  Amanda  was 
already  bouncing  around  checking  out  the  drinks. 

Amanda  liked  to  party.  She  was  there  that  night  at  Spracer's 
when  I  beer-bonged  six  beers,  and  then  decided  to  go  swimming.  I 
didn't  want  to  drink.  I  couldn't  afford  to  drink.  Too  much  was  at 
stake.  The  rest  of  life  depended  on  those  SAT  scores.  But  Amanda 
looked  at  me  with  those  sad  eyes.  I  knew  it  was  breaking  her  heart 
to  know  that  I  was  going  to  take  the  SATs,  and  she  would  still  be 
partying  at  Sprac's  two  years  from  now.  So  I  got  drunk,  because  the 
Amanda  I  know  needed  me  too.  I  stumbled  up  the  stairs  and  fell 
through  my  cracked,  hollow  bathroom  door. 

"Want  me  to  sit  in  there  with  you?"  she  asked.  Amanda  braided 
my  hair,  so  that  it  wouldn't  hang  in  my  face  as  I  gripped  the  side  of 
the  toilet,  and  vomited  for  four  hours. 

I  begged  and  cried,  "Please  God,  don't  let  me  die.  My  mom  will 
hate  me  if  I  die  and  don't  go  to  college.  I'm  not  going  to  college.  I 
have  to  take  my  SATs  in  two  hours.  Oh,  God  please  let  me  make 
it  to  college,  and  I'll  never  drink  again."  Amanda  laughed  at  how 
drunk  and  stupid  1  sounded. 
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My  best  friend  since  sixth  grade  is  pregnant.  I'm  going  to  college, 
and  Amanda  is  having  a  baby.  I  press  my  eyes  together,  trying  to 
stop  the  words  from  creeping  into  my  mind:  Amanda  is  pregnant.  I 
wanted  to  be  excited,  and  happy,  and  tell  her  congratulations  when 
my  bathroom  door  creaked  open,  but  I  felt  I  would  throw  up  all 
over  the  floor  if  1  opened  my  mouth.  We  just  graduated,  were  only 
kids.  Amanda  doesn't  even  have  a  job.  What  if  Bobby  won't  take 
care  of  it?  God,  don't  let  her  be  happy. 

Amanda  was  captain  of  the  majorettes  senior  year.  Some  high 
schools  consider  being  a  cheerleader  the  ultimate  "it"  girl,  but  not 
at  Graham.  Making  the  majorette  squad  for  the  Big  G  Marching 
Band  was  an  all-out  cat  fight  starting  in  June.  Amanda  wouldn't 
come  home  till  well  after  9  PM  on  those  long  summer  nights  before 
our  freshman  year.  She  wanted  to  be  a  majorette.  Amanda  needed 
the  verification  that  she  was  good  at  something.  Maybe  she'd  never 
make  the  honor  roll,  or  receive  an  acceptance  letter,  but  Amanda 
could  twirl  two  fire  batons  at  once  and  throw  'em  ten  feet  in  the  air, 
all  with  a  smile  on  her  face. 

Amanda  had  been  taking  private  lessons  every  summer  since 
she  was  ten.  Donna  would  pull  three  shifts  at  the  hospital  in  two 
days  for  those  lessons.  I  wanted  Amanda  to  come  over  and  catch 
lightening  bugs  at  night  with  me,  but  Donna  would  answer  the 
phone,  "No,  Amanda  can't.  She's  at  practice  right  now."  My  mom 
had  been  captain  of  the  majorettes  her  senior  year.  She  forced  me 
to  take  lessons.  "You're  going  to  be  a  majorette,  damn  it.  Now  get 
dressed  for  your  lesson,"  my  mom  stood  and  shouted  as  I  laid  with 
my  pillow  over  my  head  in  protest.  I  hated  it.  Every  minute  of  it. 
The  twirling,  spinning,  kicking,  and  short  skirts.  Amanda  made  it 
look  easy,  graceful.  She  was  stunning. 
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I  held  Amanda's  hand  on  the  last  night  of  band  camp  as  the 
seniors  lined  the  wooden  benches  at  the  front  of  the  cafeteria.  I 
listened  as  the  room  fell  silent  and  Amanda  began  her  senior  will 
to  me. 

"Mo,  you're  my  best  friend,  right?"  She  laughed.  "I  can't  imagine 
how  I  would  have  survived  this  week  without  you.  Hell...  1  can't 
imagine  how  1  would  have  survived  these  past  six  years  without  you. 
So  to  say  thanks  for  being  my  best  friend,  and  putting  up  with  me,  I 
will  you  many  more  all-nighters  minus  the  dog  shit.  I  will  you  a  beer 
bong  that  doesn't  have  a  hole  in  the  tube.  1  will  you  the  ability  to 
do  a  fake  double-spin  bow  toss  without  getting  nailed  in  the  head 
by  my  batons.  And  I  will  you  the  best  damn  year  of  your  life.  Oh, 
and  I  also  will  you  the  way  home..."  Amanda  stopped.  Amanda 
couldn't  finish  the  rest  of  her  will  to  me,  so  I  read  it  later  that  night 
in  the  loft  in  our  cabin.  She  willed  me  the  way  home,  not  because 
I'm  notorious  for  getting  lost,  but  because  she  was  scared  once  I  left 
Bluefield  I'd  never  come  back. 

Amanda  wanted  fire  batons  for  her  senior  year,  but  Mr.  Brown 
said  it  was  too  risky,  and  illegal  at  competitions.  Amanda  doesn't 
ever  take  no  for  an  answer.  She  twirled  fire  batons  in  front  of  every 
home  crowd.  I  stood  beside  her,  saluting  the  flag  during  the  national 
anthem,  and  whipped  the  maroon  and  gold  G-Star  stamped  flags 
during  the  fight  song  after  every  touchdown  on  Friday  night.  I 
sat  next  to  her  on  the  long,  windy  bus  rides  to  Grundy  or  Mount 
View,  and  swapped  stories  of  who's  dating  who,  who  got  drunk 
last  weekend  at  Sprac's,  and  sometimes  Amanda  would  whisper  to 
me  that  she  was  terrified  to  graduate.  "It's  all  going  to  change,  Mo. 
You're  gonna  leave.  I'll  be  stuck  here  doing  God  knows  what.  What 
am  I  gonna  do  when  I  can't  twirl  this  baton  every  Friday  night?" 

I  could  handle  Amanda's  fears.  I  knew  them  all  too  well.  I 
thought  the  same  thing  on  those  long,  windy  bus  ride  when  everyone 
else  was  either  asleep  or  making  out  as  the  bus  rolled  down  the 
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highway  towards  the  only  place  I  had  ever  called  home.  How  are 
we  gonna  make  it.7  Amanda  needs  me.  I  need  her.  She  can't  do  this 
without  me.  Amanda  will  end  up  an  alcoholic  like  her  father  or 
worse:  she'll  wind  up  like  her  aunts,  addicted  to  something  and  with 
a  guy  that  beats  her.  Amanda  needed  a  way  out,  but  this  couldn't  be 
the  answer.  I  can  handle  it  if  she  comes  out  with  mascara  running 
down  her  cheeks  and  whispers,  "I'm  gonna  get  rid  of  it."  I'll  hold 
her  hand,  and  we'll  get  through  it.  I  needed  Amanda.  I  can't  handle 
Amanda  as  a  mom.  I  need  her  to  be  the  girl  I'll  get  drunk  with  over 
Christmas  break.  I  need  Amanda  to  sit  at  the  city  park  and  drink 
forties  of  Bud  light  with  me  on  a  lonely  Sunday  night.  What  if  this 
is  the  only  way  out  for  Amanda?  God,  what  if  she  decides  to  keep  it? 
I  knew  the  grin  that  crept  onto  Amanda's  face  when  she  was  happy. 
Toothy,  pearly  white  teeth,  never  had  braces  a  day  in  her  life.  I  hated 
her  for  that.  God,  don't  let  her  be  happy. 

Amanda  wanted  to  be  with  me  the  night  I  got  arrested  for 
underage  possession  of  alcohol.  Late  Friday  night  after  the  Tazewell 
Band  Festival,  I  packed  my  bags  and  told  my  mom  I  was  staying 
the  night  at  my  friend  Susie's  house.  Instead  of  turning  right  out 
of  my  driveway,  I  turned  left  towards  the  biggest  party  going  down 
that  fall.  I  wanted  Amanda  to  go,  but  for  once  she  turned  down  a 
party. 

"Can't,"  she  said,  "My  dad's  coming  into  town  and  Mom  says  I 
have  to  go  spend  time  with  the  sorry  son-of-a  bitch." 

I  was  flying  solo.  By  the  time  I  pulled  into  Brittney  Watkins 
driveway,  half  the  school  was  there  and  drunk.  Susie  came  stumbling 
down  the  driveway  and  started  banging  on  the  hood  of  my  Acura. 
"Mo  fuckin'  Harman!  'Bout  damn  time!"  I  was  there  thirty  minutes 
tops  when  the  cops  showed  up.  I  had  taken  one  sip  out  of  the 
Captain  Morgan  thrust  into  my  hand  by  Susie,  when  I  saw  the  blue 
lights.  Sitting  on  the  side  of  the  road,  crying  after  being  read  my 
rights,  I  dialed  the  only  number  I  could  think  of. 
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The  night  I  was  arrested  for  underage  possession  of  alcohol,  I 
called  Amanda  crying. 

"My  mom  is  gonna  kill  me.  What  if  I  can't  go  to  college  because 
this  will  be  on  my  permanent  record?  Mom  will  kill  me  if  I  don't  go 
to  college.  Please  God,  let  me  get  into  college." 

Amanda  laughed  at  how  drunk  and  stupid  I  sounded,  but  said, 
"Shut  up.  Do  you  know  how  great  of  a  story  you're  gonna  have 
to  tell  Monday  morning  in  Film  Studies?  And  you're  gonna  go  to 
college,  you  have  the  best  damn  SAT  scores,  so  shut  up."  I  needed 
to  hear  her  say  that. 

I  prayed  for  Amanda's  name  to  be  called  over  the  loud-speaker 
that  Friday  night  in  October  at  Mitchell  Stadium.  She  deserved  to 
be  Homecoming  Queen.  She  wasn't  the  catty,  pretty  girl  who  drove 
daddy's  Benz,  but  she  wasn't  the  goody-toe  shoes,  never  cuttin' 
class,  making  straight  A's,  either.  Amanda  was  the  girl  I  called  when 
my  latest  boyfriend  broke  my  heart.  Amanda  was  the  first  number  I 
dialed  when  1  got  my  acceptance  letter  to  Sweet  Briar,  and  my  first 
speeding  ticket.  Amanda  was  the  only  number  I  could  think  to  call 
the  night  my  mom  filed  for  divorce. 

Amanda  was  the  girl  I  snuck  out  with  on  Thursday  nights  to 
race  my  Acura  RSX  down  the  strip  against  the  Bluefield  boys.  "You 
can't  back  out  now,"  Amanda  yelled.  I  could  barely  hear  her,  because 
she  had  her  head  hanging  out  my  passenger  side  window  winking 
at  a  Dodge  SRT-4  full  of  Beaver  boys.  I  knew  I  couldn't  back  out. 
I  had  revved  my  engine  at  the  stoplight.  So  I  slammed  my  foot  on 
the  gas,  and  threw  the  gear  shift  hard.  Amanda  screamed  the  whole 
time,  while  I  gripped  the  wheel  and  watched  the  needle  move  past 
120.  I  raced  my  car  every  Thursday  night  against  any  Bluefield  boy 
with  a  badass  car,  and  the  money  to  back  it  up.  Amanda  was  always 
riding  shot-gun. 
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I  prayed  for  Amanda  while  I  sat  outside  the  office  with  my 
head  against  the  maroon  concrete  wall,  after  3:15  on  a  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Amanda  had  been  in  Coach  O'Neal's  office  for  over  an 
hour  now.  How  could  that  bitch  fail  her?  So  what  Amanda  skipped 
a  few  classes  here  and  there  to  go  get  high  with  her  latest  loser 
boyfriend,  Zack,  but  it  wasn't  her  fault.  Zack  made  her  drive  him 
to  the  city  park  so  he  could  roll  a  blunt.  I  hated  him  for  that.  I  had 
begged  Bobby  to  talk  some  sense  into  her,  but  Bobby  would  slam 
his  locker  shut,  throw  his  hands  up  in  the  air,  and  say,  "I'm  done, 
Mo.  Let  her  do  what  the  hell  she  wants.  She  made  her  choice." 
Amanda  had  to  pass  English  to  get  that  damn  diploma.  Zack  knew 
that.  He  had  heard  Amanda  crying  outside  the  girls'  locker  room 
after  Mrs.  Johnston  had  told  Amanda  she  wouldn't  be  walking. 
Amanda  deserved  to  graduate.  She  had  to  graduate.  We  had 
planned  since  sixth  grade  to  walk  through  the  rows  holding  hands. 
I  needed  Amanda  to  hold  my  hand. 

I  kept  praying  over  and  over  again,  "Please,  God,  don't  let 
her  be  pregnant.  Please,  please,  please,  God.  I  can't  go  to  college 
and  leave  her  like  this.  Please,  please,  please,  God,  don't  let  her  be 
pregnant."  I  checked  my  cell  phone  again.  8:00  PM.  I  was  afraid. 
Amanda  was  pregnant. 

The  door  opened,  and  I  flopped  backwards  on  the  cold  black 
and  white  tiles.  I  hit  my  head,  but  not  as  hard  as  I  pretended  it  to 
be.  I  tried  to  focus  on  the  pain  throbbing  in  the  back  of  head,  and 
not  the  shadow  looming  over  me.  Don't  say  you're  pregnant.  Damn 
it,  stop  looking  at  me.  I  could  feel  Amanda  starring  down  at  me. 
Why  can't  I  look  her  in  the  eyes?  Please,  let  her  be  crying,  don't  let 
that  grin  creep  on  her  face.  God,  stop  judging  your  best  friend,  my 
head  kept  aching.  I  can  handle  the  tears,  I  swear.  I'll  sit  here  beside 
her,  and  we'll  work  this  out.  Nobody  has  to  know  her  life  is  over. 
Amanda  is  pregnant.  I'm  going  to  college.  I  open  my  eyes,  Amanda 
is  happy. 
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Antoinette,  Williams 

Dark  Room 
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Circular  Thought 


you're  rubbing  your  index  finger  around  the  rim  of  your  water  glass 
and  it's  driving  me  crazy  cause  all  I  want  to  do  is  grab  your  hand  and 
hold  it  and  feel  your  skin  I  don't  ever  want  to  let  go  but  I  know  I  have 
to  you're  so  important  and  busy  and  you  never  have  time  because 
you  have  to  make  time  for  everyone  and  it  makes  those  moments 
when  you  only  have  eyes  for  me  all  the  more  wonderful  but  it  makes 
me  wonder  if  falling  for  you  is  my  mind's  new  improved  way  of 
sadistically  denying  myself  love  that  I  can  actually  have  all  to  myself 
like  everyone  else  gets  to  oh  don't  think  about  it  now  just  enjoy  this 
moment  and  as  you  get  up  and  walk  away  I  think  you  jerk  first  you 
make  me  fall  for  you  and  then  you  keep  me  at  arms  length  I  hate 
what  you  do  to  me  but  I  love  knowing  that  something  could  mean 
this  much  cause  I  know  I'm  alive  when  you're  rubbing  your  index 
finger  around  the  rim  of  your  water  glass  and  it's  driving  me  crazy 
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Liz  Tvstzr 

Rooftops  and  Fields 


Ray,  I  think  of  you  now, 

with  your  lover 

out  of  country, 

when  I  light  my  cigarette, 

And  how  we  smoked  during  conversations 

of  all  the  fags  in  literature, 

And  how  it  seemed  right  that  night 

to  drink  to  Canada. 

Now,  in  my  mind, 

all  of  your  conversations  with  him 

will  be  adorned  with 

new  anticipations  and  beginnings. 

You  are  part  of  all  those  things 

taken  place  in  youth 

that  can  no  longer  be  spoken  of 

for  fear  of  tarnish. 

After  all  of  the  days  and  countless  nights  of  watching  time 

play  mysterious  tunes  upon  the  lengths  of  your  limbs 

you  continued  to  treat  all  of  the  small  town  novelties 

like  the  static  characters  that  they  are, 

and  will  be. 

So  I  hope  that  you  are  safe; 

sleeping  inside  a  million  memories 

of  rooftops  and  fields 

with  your  ancient  gin  wealth, 

and  your  arms 

holding  all  of  those  orange  lilies 

fresh  from  damp  closets 

without  strain 

And  on  your  island 

filled  with  your  sketches, 

and  your  books, 

1  hope  that  you  still  welcome  the  light 

that  sheds  the  hair  of  the  sun 

on  your  scars,  unnoticed, 

and  that  you  still  deem  loneliness  a  myth, 

meant  only  for  the  simple. 
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L(\>ure,n  6koff 
I  Breathed  You  Like 


I  breathed  yon  like 

the  ocean  breathes  the  coast 
and  we  met  at  the  shore  in  one  warm  breath 
never  able  to  hold  fast  in  the  swallowing  tides  that  ever  changed. 

I,  your  sheer  horizon  of  oceans,  and  you, 

my  coast, 
the  distance  kept  the  wind  from  carrying  your  name 
as  I  sang  it  through  the  cold  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  stopped  with  the  push  and  pull 

and  reluctantly  let  the  earth 
settle. 

breathe  to  the  day  when  the  ocean  empties  itself  onto 
another. 

breathe,  breathe,  breathe 

and  swallow  me  whole. 
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The  Foot-In-ThE'Door  Phenomenon 


My  dorm  phone  doesn't  ring  often.  When  it  does,  I  jump,  my  heart 
momentarily  racing.  It's  always  a  telemarketer.  They  really  want  us 
to  get  DishDirect,  whatever  that  is.  It  rang  the  other  night  and  my 
roommate  answered.  She  moved  to  hang  up  but  on  a  whim,  I  took 
the  receiver  from  her.  On  the  other  end  was  an  older  woman.  She 
sounded  bored,  as  though  she'd  been  reciting  the  same  thing  all 
day.  Her  voice  was  tired  and  rough  from  overuse.  She  was  talking 
about  traumatized  women  and  working  to  improve  the  counseling 
services  available  to  them.  She  wanted  me  to  take  a  survey. 

"We're  seeking  to  evaluate  modern  opinions  of  women  and 
men.  Your  answers  will  help  us  a  lot."  "Mmkay,"  I  answered,  shoving 
my  finger  in  my  other  ear  to  hear  her  better.  "You're  willing  to 
take  the  survey?"  she  asked,  the  question  quiet,  indistinct.  "Sure." 
I  answered.  I've  always  loved  being  quantified,  asked  my  opinion. 
I'm  kind  of  self-centered.  My  friends  made  fun  of  me  for  it  in  high 
school  and  I've  been  trying  to  work  on  it  since  coming  to  college, 
but  that  makes  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  myself  even  more 
irresistible  when  one  appears. 

She  started  with  simple  questions,  "Do  you  think  that  women 
are  more  likely  to  drink  now  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered  after  some  hesitation. 

"Mmhmm,  and  why  is  that?"  she  asked. 

"It's  more  socially  acceptable  now,  I  think,  though  I  don't  know 
if  overall  alcohol  consumption  has  increased  or  if  drinking  patterns 
have  changed,  more  binge-drinking... you  know." 

"Mmhmm,  okay.  Do  you  teel  that  women  are  more  likely  to 
smoke  nowadays?" 

"Ummm,  less  likely,  I  think." 

"Mmhmm,  and  why  is  that?"  she  asked  again. 
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"I  guess,  better  education,"  I  said,  my  voice  lilting  up  in  a 
question  at  the  end. 

She  seized  my  mention  of  education.  "Would  you  say  that 
women  are  better  educated  about  protecting  themselves  and  about 
maintaining  their  overall  health,  mental  and  physical,  nowadays?" 
she  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  answered  definitively,  "there's  a  lot  more  information 
out  there  now  that  gives  us  that  ability." 

"Mmhmm,"  she  murmured  again. 

There  was  some  noise  in  the  hall,  girls  laughing.  A  few  rooms 
down  several  people  were  settling  in  to  watch  a  movie.  I  stretched 
towards  the  door,  unaccustomed  to  being  tethered  by  a  phone  cord, 
and  tried  to  push  it  shut.  My  roommate  walked  out  into  the  noisy 
hall  and  closed  the  door  firmly  behind  her  with  a  click. 

She  went  on,  "Do  you  think  women  are  more  likely  to  change 
careers?  Be  self-conscious  about  their  appearance?  Worry  about 
their  weight?  Dye  their  hair?" 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,  and  yes."  I  tried  to  answer  reasonably,  sometimes 
with  extrapolation,  sometimes  with  simple  yes  or  no's.  I  wanted  to 
give  intelligent,  well  thought  out  answers  while  not  drowning  her 
in  useless  information  that  she  wouldn't  be  able  to  evaluate.  I  was 
sympathetic  to  her  aims;  as  a  psychology  major  I  see  lots  of  tedious 
data  collection  looming  in  my  immediate  future. 

"Mmhmm,  and  do  you  smoke?"  she  wanted  to  know. 

"No." 

"Do  you  drink?" 

"No." 

"Dye  your  hair?" 
No. 

"And  you  are...?" 

"A  brunette,"  I  answered. 

"And  are  you  self-conscious  about  your  weight?" 
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1  guess. 

"And  how  much  do  you  weigh?" 

"Ummm,  125,  I  think." 

"And  you're  how  tall?"  she  asked. 

"Five-five,"  I  said. 

She  paused  for  a  while  after  every  response.  I  realized  that  she 
was  probably  recording  my  answers,  typing  them  or  something.  I 
tried  to  visualize  what  she  was  doing,  how  she  was  keeping  track 
of  the  data.  Did  she  have  a  space  to  type  in  my  answers  to  the  big 
question  and  then  another  to  keep  actual  data  on  the  whether  or 
not  those  she  interviewed  smoked  or  drank  or  voted  or  whatever? 
Or  did  she  have  a  checklist  of  some  sort?  How  would  they  compare 
the  information  they  collected?  Were  they  looking  for  a  correlation 
between  a  healthy  height-weight  ratio  and  an  answer  of  being  self- 
conscious? 

"Mmhmm,"  she  murmured,  "well,  as  I  said  before,  your  answers 
are  really  helpful  in  aiding  us  in  designing  new  methods  of  crisis 
counseling  for  women,  but  we  are  also  interested  in  opinions  of 
men  on  women  and  women  on  men.  So  at  this  point  in  the  survey 
I  would  like  to  call  someone  else  and  have  you  listen  in  on  his 
responses  and  then  give  me  feedback  or  any  responses  of  your  own 
on  his  answers.  Would  you  be  willing  to  do  that?" 

"Sure,"  I  said,  twisting  the  phone  cord  around  my  fingers,  "but 
is  that  allowed,  listening  in  on  another  person,  I  mean?" 

"Well,  like  I  said,  this  is  the  way  we  perform  the  survey  that 
addresses  our  aims,"  she  answered,  her  voice  tired  and  almost 
annoyed.  Her  words  sounded  rote  from  administering  the  questions 
so  many  times.  "It  is  really  important  for  us  to  gather  information 
of  the  responses  of  women  and  men  and  the  responses  of  women 
to  the  responses  of  men." 

"Okay,"  I  chirped,  embarrassed  that  I  might  have  upset  her. 

"So  you're  willing  to  go  on  with  the  survey?" 
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"Sure,"  I  said  quickly,  trying  to  make  up  for  annoying  her. 

She  switched  lines  with  a  buzzing  noise  and  called  another 
number.  A  boy  answered.  He  sounded  my  age.  She  gave  him  the 
same  lines  that  she  had  given  me.  She  was  doing  this  survey,  it  was 
for  crisis  counseling  for  women,  his  answers  would  be  helpful.  I  saw 
where  her  annoyance  at  my  lack  of  understanding  was  coming  from 
and  why  her  words  had  the  well-practiced  flow  that  they  did.  What 
would  it  be  like  to  do  this  all  day  long,  I  wondered.  She  asked  him 
the  same  questions  she  had  asked  me.  They  had  the  same  rhythmic 
give  and  take  that  our  conversation  had  had.  She'd  ask,  he'd  waver 
for  a  moment  and  then  answer,  she'd  ask  for  the  reasons  behind 
his  answers,  he'd  extrapolate,  and  she'd  record  the  response  in  a 
moment  of  silence. 

After  a  while  she  asked  if  she  could  put  him  on  hold.  He  said 
she  could.  There  was  the  loud  buzz  again  as  she  switched  back  over 
to  me. 

"I  was  wondering  if  you  had  any  comments  on  his  responses," 
she  said. 

"Oh... they  seem  to  match  up  well  with  mine,  I  guess,"  I 
responded,  unsure  of  how  to  answer. 

"Okay,  well,  as  I've  said,  your  answers  are  really  helpful  to  us," 
she  began  again,  "I  was  hoping  to  ask  you  some  more  questions, 
would  that  be  alright?" 

I  hesitated;  I  had  been  on  the  phone  for  a  while.  She  had,  too, 
though,  and  if  I  were  to  back  out  now,  I  reasoned,  the  entire  thing 
would  have  been  a  waste  of  time.  "Sure,"  I  answered.  We  continued 
the  survey. 

"Do  you  think  women  are  more  likely  to  be  sexually  active 
nowadays?" 

"Ummm,  yes,"  I  answered. 

"And  have  you  been  sexually  active.7" 

"No." 
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She  switched  back  to  him.  He  answered  yes  to  both  questions 
and  she  asked  him  the  ages  of  himself  and  his  partner  as  well  as 
how  long  ago  it  was.  I  was  both  relieved  and  chagrined  that  I  didn't 
have  more  to  tell  her  as  she  continued  down  the  list  of  follow-up 
questions.  She  switched  back  over  to  me.  The  questions  got  more 
personal,  "Is  there  any  part  of  your  body  you  are  very  self-conscious 
about?" 

"I  guess  my  stomach,"  1  answered. 

"Mmhmm,  and  why  is  that?" 

"...I  guess  because  that's  where  I  gain  weight,"  I  said,  embarrassed 
and  laughing  a  little. 

"Mmhmm,  and  how  would  you  describe  your  stomach?"  she 
continued  intently. 

I  laughed  outright  but  stopped  in  the  face  of  her  serious  silence. 
"Mmmm,  sort  of  rounded,  I  guess,"  I  answered  awkwardly. 

She  went  on.  "Do  you  feel  more  aware  of  your  stomach  when 
talking  to  women  or  men?  What  about  if  the  person  is  older  or 
younger?  Are  women  more  concerned  about  their  complexion 
nowadays?  Are  you  concerned  about  your  complexion?  What  is  your 
complexion?  Do  you  freckle?  Where  do  you  freckle?"  I  answered  all 
of  her  questions.  She  switched  back  over  to  him  and  continued 
in  the  same  vein.  "Are  you  self-conscious  about  your  penis?"  she 
wanted  to  know. 

"Not  really,"  he  said,  laughing  awkwardly  as  well.  She  prompted 
him  to  describe  it  and,  after  a  hesitant  pause,  he  did. 

I  wanted  to  turn  to  my  roommate  and  give  her  a  disbelieving 
look  as  they  continued  their  Q&A,  but  she  was  still  gone.  I  felt  bad 
for  the  guy  on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  I  wondered  how  we  had 
gotten  into  such  a  ridiculous  situation.  She  switched  back  over  to 
me. 
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"Well,  as  I've  said,  your  responses  are  very  important  to  us 
and  they  are  helptul  in  establishing  methods  of  treatment  for 
abused  women,"  she  began  again,  the  words  now  a  familiar  loop. 
"Specifically,  we'd  like  to  address  questions  regarding  women's 
sexual  health.  Would  you  be  willing  to  answer  more  questions?" 

I  let  out  a  disbelieving  laugh  and  shook  my  head.  "Ummm," 
I  gave  an  exasperated  sigh,  hoping  she'd  pick  up  on  the  fact  that  I 
didn't  want  to.  She  waited  silently  on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  The 
pause  extended  too  long,  I  had  to  answer  something.  "Sure,"  I  said. 
She  continued  the  survey. 

"How  important  is  your  sexuality  to  you;  mildly,  moderately,  or 
very  important.7  How  often  would  you  say  you  feel  aroused  in  a  week? 
Do  you  masturbate?  Are  you  self-conscious  about  your  breasts?  How 
would  you  describe  your  breasts?  How  would  you  describe  your  level 
of  experience  with  members  of  the  opposite  sex?  Do  you  have  any 
feature  that  you  are  particularly  proud  of?  Are  you  more  conscious 
of  it  when  speaking  with  men  or  women?  What  is  that  feature?  Do 
you  think  women  are  self-conscious  about  their  body  hair?  Are  you 
self-conscious  about  your  body  hair?  How  would  you  describe  it?" 

My  replies  were  punctuated  with  even  more  "ummm's"  and 
nervous  laughter.  I  was  starting  to  wonder  how  long  we'd  even  been 
on  the  phone  and  why  she  didn't  seem  to  notice  or  care  about  my 
embarrassment.  I  wanted  to  tell  her  goodbye,  I  wanted  to  hang  up. 
But,  it  was  her  survey  and  I  had  agreed  to  do  it.  She  knew  what  she 
was  doing.  She  had  invested  time  in  it.  It  wasn't  my  place  to  end  it. 
I  kept  answering. 

She  switched  back  ewer  to  the  boy  on  the  other  line.  She  asked 
him  the  same  questions.  Here,  however,  our  answers  were  different. 
"How  often  do  you  masturbate?"  she  asked. 

"Umm,"  he  laughed  nervously,  "honestly,  every  day  I  guess." 

"Mmhmm,  and  how  often  are  you  aroused?" 
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He  laughed  nervously  again,  "To  be  honest,  I  was  during  this 
conversation."  He  swallowed  audibly,  "I  mean,  when  you  were 
asking  me  to  describe  my  penis,"  his  breath  was  shaky  in  a  comically 
pornographic  way,  "...what  it  looks  like,  how  it  feels  when..." 

"Mmhmm,"  she  began,  "and  how..."  but  she  was  cut  off.  He 
had  started  moaning  on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  He  got  louder. 
I  took  the  phone  away  from  my  ear,  but  I  could  still  hear  him.  It 
culminated  in  a  high-pitched  groan  and  something  that  sounded 
suspiciously  like  stifled  laughter. 

In  the  loaded  silence  that  followed,  I  thought  back  to  how, 
when  he  had  first  answered,  I  had  wondered  if  she  should  ask  his 
sexual  orientation  because  he  sounded  somewhat  effeminate.  I 
noticed  the  way  that  the  tiredness  of  the  woman's  voice  made  it 
deeper,  and  how,  by  comparison,  the  high-pitched  sound  of  some 
of  her  words  seemed  affected  and  sounded  faintly  like  a  lisp.  I 
realized  how  similar  the  two  voices  were  and  how,  out  of  the  two, 
the  voice  of  the  woman  seemed  more  like  it  was  being  put  on.  How 
the  buzzing  that  happened  when  she  switched  lines  was  the  same 
noise  that  you  get  when  you  hold  down  any  button  on  the  phone. 
How  improbable  it  was  that  she  had  just  happened  to  call  a  number 
and  get  the  required  type  of  person  for  the  study. 

"Did  you  orgasm  just  now?"  asked  the  female  voice  when  the 
sounds  of  him  moving  died  down. 

"Um...yes,  I  did,"  he  answered,  not  without  some  shame. 

"Mmhmm,  okay,  well. ..let  me  just  put  you  on  hold  for  a 
moment."  The  phone  beeped  and  she  began  to  talk  to  me  again. 

"Well,  I,  uh,  I  didn't  realize  that  he  was  going  to. ..have  an 
event,"  she  began  cautiously,  "but,  urn,  do  you  have  any  responses 
or  comments.7" 

"Uhh...well,"  I  started,  my  heart  sinking  from  my  throat  down 
to  the  pit  of  my  stomach,  "I  guess  he  seemed  more  or  less  honest  tor 
most  of  this,  but  really,  I  have  to  ask  you,  is  this  a  joke.7" 
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I  waited  for  a  few  moments  in  silence  wondering  what  he  was 
doing.  My  imagination  ran  away  with  me;  were  friends  listening, 
had  he  been  making  a  recording,  were  they  all  laughing  at  my 
stupidity  right  now?  I  waited.  The  sound  of  him  moving  crackled 
like  static  electricity  on  the  line,  then  it  stopped,  then  a  click,  then 
the  dial  tone.  I  stood  there  for  a  moment  looking  at  the  top  of  the 
dresser  that  the  phone  was  sitting  on.  Listening  to  the  steady  beep 
of  the  dial  tone,  I  lowered  the  receiver  and  hung  up. 

Afterwards  I  really  wanted  to  tell  someone.  But  I  went  into  the 
hall  and  no  one  was  there,  my  first-year  assistant  didn't  come  to  her 
door,  my  mother  didn't  answer  her  phone,  I  walked  into  the  movie 
room  and  was  told  to  "get  the  fuck  out"  because  they  were  watching 
21  Dresses.  I  went  back  to  my  room  and  then  left  again.  I  walked  up 
and  down  the  hall  once  or  twice.  I  called  a  friend  from  high  school 
who  I  barely  speak  to  anymore.  He  listened  to  my  story,  thanked 
me  for  sharing,  and  said  goodnight.  I  ended  up  back  on  my  bed  in 
the  dark. 

I  SORT  OF  FELT  bad  for  wanting  to  tell  other  people  and  make  them 
hear  about  it  when  it  wasn't  their  problem  and  would  just  upset 
them.  I  feel  bad  for  trying  to  guess  what  the  person  on  the  other 
end  of  the  line  was  like  and  what  they  were  doing  because  that  was 
what  they  were  doing  to  me.  I  feel  bad  for  being  the  type  of  person 
that  would  jump  at  the  opportunity  to  take  a  survey,  to  put  herself 
out  there  for  other  people  to  see.  I'm  embarrassed  that  I  didn't  see 
it  coming,  especially  when  he  was  so  obvious  in  hindsight.  And 
I  feel  foolish  because  it  didn't  occur  to  me  that,  where  there  is  a 
person  who  is  stupid  enough  to  put  herself  on  display,  there  is  a 
person  who  will  use  that  against  her.  I  sort  of  feel  bad  for  writing 
this  down  for  someone  else  to  read;  it  might  just  be  an  example 
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of  my  self-centered  and  exhibitionist  tendencies,  all  of  my  writing 
might  just  be  a  series  of  tantalizing  or  not-so-tantalizing  confessions. 
Maybe  this  is,  too. 

I  took  the  Advanced  Placement  psychology  test  in  2006,  when 
1  was  a  junior  in  high  school.  I  got  a  five  on  it,  the  highest  grade 
possible.  The  final  essay  question  was  on  the  "foot-in-the-door 
phenomenon."  I  hadn't  been  taught  about  it  in  school,  but  the 
name  made  its  meaning  obvious.  I  wrote  that  if  someone  could  get 
you  to  agree  to  do  something  small  that  you  didn't  really  think  of  as 
being  unusual,  then  they  could  get  you  to  agree  to  do  progressively 
bigger  things,  things  that  you  wouldn't  normally  do.  In  the  question, 
we  were  asked  to  relate  it  back  to  someone  trying  to  buy  a  car.  1  said 
that  the  salesman  could  "get  his  foot  in  the  door"  by  getting  the 
man  to  agree  to  come  over  and  look  at  a  car,  sit  inside,  try  out  the 
wipers,  maybe  go  for  a  test  drive.  Before  he  knew  it,  I  said,  he'd  have 
a  brand  new  car  that  he  hadn't  intended  to  buy. 

I  laughed  about  that  question  later  when  talking  to  my  mother, 
who's  a  psychologist.  "It's  really  obvious  in  situations  like  that,  you 
wonder  how  people  fall  for  it,"  I  said. 

"Society  trains  us  to  be  polite,"  she  responded.  "That's  why 
women  are  victimized  more  often  than  men;  we  aren't  able  to 
negotiate  our  way  out  of  an  uncomfortable  situation  even  if  we 
recognize  it  as  potentially  dangerous.  I  mean,  when  do  we  determine 
that  something  has  gone  too  far?  If  you're  walking  through  the 
woods  and  a  man  follows  you  and  makes  small  talk,  what  do  you  do? 
It's  always  rude  to  end  a  conversation  so  we  wait  until  something 
definitive  happens  that  ends  it  for  us.  Unfortunately,  in  some  cases 
that  moment  comes  too  late  for  us  to  do  anything  about  it." 

I  told  my  mother  about  the  phone  call  a  few  days  later.  I  told 
her  about  how  stupid  I  felt.  The  same  thing  had  happened  to  her 
when  she  was  twenty,  she  confessed.  She  couldn't  believe  that 
she  had  fallen  for  it  either,  "I  mean,  I  told  that  guy  the  color  of 
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my  pubic  hair,"  she  said,  still  Incredulous.  "I  am  so  angry  that  ir 
happened  to  you,  too,"  she  said  and  I  could  hear  ir  in  her  voice. 
I  talked  about  the  foot-in-the-door  phenomenon,  reminded  her 
of  our  conversation  on  the  ride  home  from  the  AP  test.  She  still 
agreed.  "That's  how  women  get  raped,"  she  said  angrily,  "that's  how 
women  get  murdered.  That's  why  so  many  of  us  get  taken  advantage 
of  and  victimized.  We're  conditioned  to  be  so  fucking  polite  that  we 
go  to  our  deaths  that  way." 

The  night  of  the  phone  call,  after  my  friends  told  me  to  leave 
because  they  were  watching  their  movie,  one  girl  followed  me  back 
to  my  room  to  try  to  get  me  to  talk  about  it.  I  told  her  I  didn't  want 
to  but  I  think  she  saw  my  eyes  redden  as  I  started  to  cry.  The  others 
came  to  my  room  the  next  day  to  try  to  make  up  for  not  listening 
the  night  before.  I  told  them  about  the  phone  call.  They  laughed 
and  I  ended  up  laughing  too,  my  face  in  my  hands,  bewildered  by 
my  gullibility.  "But  why  didn't  you  hang  up  when  he  started  to 
moan.7"  one  asked  me.  "I  would  have."  I  thought  back  to  being  on 
the  line  with  him,  the  easy  give  and  take  of  the  conversation,  the 
constant  reassurances  that  my  answers  would  help  people,  the  need 
to  be  an  example  of  the  fact  that  women  were  better  at  taking  care 
of  themselves  nowadays,  that  we  had  come  a  long  way.  "How  could 
I  have  hung  up,"  I  wanted  to  know,  "we  were  in  the  middle  of  a 
survey." 
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Untouched  Conscience 


You're  the  disease  that  makes  my  hands  itch  to  pluck  the  hair  from 

the  center  of  my  scalp, 

until  you  bleed  out. 

At  an  inch  wide,  you're  the  disease  that  makes  me  scratch  any 

willing  skin, 

until  you  flake  off. 

When  the  skin  breaks,  and  splits  down  my  skull,  the  acid  of  your 

words  dissolves  the  bone  that  keeps  your  unreason  from  mine. 

Your  certainty  folds  the  skin  neatly  over  my  ears  until  I  can  not 

hear,  and  yearn  for  your  voice. 

I  have  fed  you  fat,  and  strengthened  you,  so  weighty  with  my 

indecision. 

You  are  the  disease  that  makes  me  scared,  because  after  all  this 

time,  I  am  terrified  I  will  not  know  your  pieces  from  mine.   I  can't 

pick  you  out,  lift  up  my  skin,  and  return  to  being  the  half  person  I 

was  before  you  imbued  my  sight,  before  -  blind  from  all  the  clarity. 
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Jessica  "fceCk&r 

Lying  in  the  Sunshine 


The  rain  rises  in  the  East,  high  as  skyscrapers  and  dark  as 
smog.  The  rain  rides  on  a  wind  from  the  East,  hot  and  metallic. 
Thunder  clangs,  clangs  out  of  the  dark  East  as  the  rain  rises  on 
the  wind. 

The  other  sky  is  a  wrung-out,  washed-out  pink.   Dreamy, 
impressionistic,  the  sun  slips  away  like  cheap  wine  on  plastic.  The 
wrung-out  sun  slips  away,  soothes  the  sky  with  long,  soft  arms  that 
drift,  oil-slick,  across  the  sky. 

And  we  are  lying 

disconnected 

in  the  setting 

sun 

shine. 
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Vietnam 
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5  Ways  of  Looking  at  the  Vietnam  Memorial 


i. 


She  goes  jogging  around  the  perimeter  of  the  National  Mall  every 
morning.  There  is  a  group  of  them,  in  fact,  who  pass  each  other 
every  day  at  5:45  precisely.  The  traffic  is  already  accumulating  at  the 
edges  of  the  city  like  smog  and  she  can  hear  the  car  horns  across  the 
expanse  of  green.  But  the  Mall  itself  is  quiet,  peaceful,  the  handful 
of  joggers  far  apart,  only  crossing  paths  at  odd  intervals.  They  share 
nods  and  waves  instead  of  words.  Unlike  most,  she  does  not  jog  with 
music,  but  instead  prefers  to  hear  the  steady  slap  of  her  gym  shoes 
against  the  pavement,  like  another  pulse.  Her  skin  cools  when  her 
shirt  pulls  away  from  it,  the  sweat  sucking  the  fabric  close,  adhering 
it  to  her  back,  just  above  her  hips. 

She  jogs  around  and  around  the  Washington  Monument.  The 
flags  snap  in  the  breeze,  standing  at  attention.  A  light  mist  rises 
above  the  Reflection  Pool.  She  waves  to  a  compatriot  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  a  businessman,  she  thinks,  someone  who  goes 
home  to  put  on  a  suit  and  tie  to  begin  the  day.  He  wears  a  knee 
brace  on  his  left  leg  and  Georgetown  T-shirt  in  the  summer,  a  Notre 
Dame  sweatshirt  in  the  winter.  She  does  not  know  what  he  means 
by  this,  sometimes  wonders  if  he's  trying  to  tell  her  something. 

She  is  approaching  the  series  of  memorials  beyond  the  reflection 
pool.  They  are  abandoned  this  time  of  day  -  empty  of  visitors  and 
tourists  with  small,  silver  cameras.  The  Korean  War  soldiers  are 
poised  in  their  constant  state  of  alert,  shoulders  hunched  under 
their  ponchos,  helmets  tipped  low  over  their  eyes.  They  startle  her 
sometimes  because  she  forgets  that  they're  statues,  incapable  oi 
moving,  of  speaking,  of  raising  their  rifles  and  taking  aim. 
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She  passes  the  Vietnam  Memorial  with  fewer  anxieties.  The 
polished  black  marble  snatches  her  reflection  as  she  runs  by,  the 
pale  blur  of  her  legs  and  arms,  pumping  continuously  on  through 
the  morning. 


II. 


They  take  the  kids  around  the  museums  and  the  monuments  on  the 
weekend.  They  want  them  to  get  a  sense  of  the  culture,  the  history, 
she  says.  Plus  it's  free,  he  says,  ignoring  the  disgusted  look  on  her 
face.  The  kids  don't  care  either  way.  They  shriek,  run  around  on 
the  metro  the  whole  way  there,  pulling  each  other's  hair,  swinging 
around  on  the  long  metal  poles  meant  for  standing  commuters.  At 
the  museums,  they  stomp  and  whine,  protesting  trips  to  American 
History  (his  favorite)  or  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  (hers).  The  kids,  they 
want  the  Natural  History  museum,  the  gaping  ribs  of  the  T-Rex,  all 
the  exhibits  of  the  great  mammals,  evolution  creeping  along  behind 
the  glass.  They  don't  want  First  Ladies  and  their  old  dresses.  They 
don't  want  the  giant  specter  of  the  flag  from  Fort  McHenry.  They 
don't  want  Impressionists  and  Japanese  calligraphy.  Eventually 
they  want  sunshine  and  green  grass  and  the  outdoors.  They  have  a 
picnic  and  take  a  tour  of  the  monuments,  Jefferson  standing,  his 
thoughtful  pose,  Lincoln  looking  wise  but  burdened  in  his  chair, 
the  paternal  symbolism  of  the  Washington  Monument.  When 
they  get  to  the  war  memorials,  the  kids  don't  change,  they  keep 
shrieking  and  running,  oblivious  to  the  piles  of  flowers,  the  stacked 
photographs,  the  solemn  visitors  in  front  of  the  slanting  'V.  The 
eldest  stares  at  herself  reflected  in  the  memorial,  the  text  running 
across  her  face.  The  littlest  one  loses  his  snow-cone  to  a  particularly 
aggressive  squirrel  and  runs  to  them  crying.  The  squirrel  hunches 
over  the  melting  treat  in  front  of  the  lists  and  lists  of  names,  its 
black  eyes  glittering. 
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III. 


He  sleeps  on  a  bench  near  the  Mall  everyday  in  the  summer;  on 
cooler  nights,  he  piles  copies  of  the  Washington  Times  on  over  his 
overcoat  and  Reeboks.  In  the  mornings,  sometimes,  there  is  a  man 
in  blue  who  tells  him  to  move  on;  this  isn't  a  shelter.  He  likes  to  be 
near  the  Mall.  It's  always  been  his  favorite  part  of  the  city.  He  feels 
safer  there,  not  like  Dupont  Circle  where  there  are  so  many  others 
like  him.  Here,  there  is  one  man  per  bench,  which  is  the  way  he 
prefers  it. 

People  try  not  to  look  at  him  as  he  passes;  he  knows  that.  He 
isn't  particularly  offended,  but  sometimes  it's  nice  to  feel  like  a  real 
person.  The  other  day,  he  wandered  up  to  one  oi  the  statues  and 
started  a  conversation.  It's  easier  to  sit  in  front  of  the  black  'V, 
though,  and  contemplate  the  columns  of  names,  the  city  captured 
in  the  shiny  stone,  the  other  DC,  the  one  he  can  only  see  in  the 
text,  the  names  of  fallen. 

Sometimes,  he  sits  and  looks  at  them  and  wonders  what  they 
were  like.  He's  met  a  few  guys  here  who  say  they  were  in  Vietnam. 
Some,  he  thinks,  are  too  young,  not  enough  gray  in  their  beards, 
not  enough  jungle  in  their  eyes.  These  men,  the  fakers  with  their 
cardboard  signs,  are  not  haunted  by  napalm  and  grenades,  booby 
traps,  the  staccato  blast  of  machine  gun  fire,  the  smell  of  burnt 
flesh,  burning  villages.  The  fakers  are  looking  for  easy  sympathy, 
that's  all. 

The  ones  who  were  really  there,  he  knows,  are  the  ones  who 
don't  talk  about  it.  Who  don't  look  at  the  memorial,  seeing  the  lists 
and  lists  and  lists  of  their  friends'  names.  Who  don't  shake  their 
cups  at  the  passerby  just  beyond  the  marble,  saying  won't  you  give 
me  some  change?  Won't  you  remember  the  war? 
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In  the  summer,  he  sits  and  looks  at  the  people  passing.  They 
flinch  when  they  see  him,  automatically  marry  him  to  the  stone, 
as  if  he  had  something  to  do  with  it,  the  raggedness  of  him,  the 
rankness  o{  him.  They  toss  a  few  coins  in  an  empty  coffee  cup.  He 
never  tells  them  any  differently. 


IV. 


The  protestors  surge  around  the  old  monuments  as  if  they're 
part  of  the  landscape,  something  Nature  carved  out,  like  the  Grand 
Canyon.  They're  interested  in  the  new  names,  the  new  casualties. 
They  pile  shoes  on  the  National  Mall,  a  pair  for  every  lost  man. 
There  are  still  many  more  names  etched  in  the  stone  than  shoes 
on  the  earth.  They  don't  look  at  the  names,  at  the  marble.  They 
might  he  hard-pressed,  in  fact,  to  identify  which  of  the  memorials 
belongs  to  Vietnam.  They  light  candles  in  front  of  the  white,  white 
buildings  and  make  long  speeches.  They  cry  for  the  dead  men,  the 
newest  war.  When  they  leave  the  next  day,  the  memorials  are  still 
there.  Silent. 

V 

"Lay,  lady,  lay"  plays  on  a  stereo  somewhere.  She  shifts  the  bouquet 
of  flowers  in  her  right  hand  (grocery  store-bought  -  she  liked  the 
colors).  It  is  a  rare,  warm  day,  but  the  gravel  pathways  are  empty. 
The  grass  is  filling  in  light  green,  pale  and  delicate,  just  after  the 
winter  frost. 

There  is  no  one  around;  she  can  remember  taking  pictures  with 
her  elementary  school  class  in  front  of  the  buildings,  all  important, 
the  Archives,  Congress,  the  White  House. 

A  few  dead  leaves  from  winter  litter  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  a 
Coke  can,  and  someone's  loose  change  (it  isn't  a  wishing  fountain, 
but  she  supposes  it  can't  hurt). 
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The  memorials  bored  her  as  a  child.  She  didn't  understand 
why  her  father  insisted  on  visiting  them  on  certain  days  during  the 
year.  Her  father  was  the  second  son. 

She  goes  to  the  polished  black  marble  'V  and  finds  his  name, 
this  uncle  she's  never  met,  and  places  the  flowers  in  the  shallow 
moat  around  the  memorial.  Many  other  keepsakes  are  still  there. 
Once  she  found  an  odd  trinket,  a  carved  bead,  so  smooth  it 
appeared  like  a  stone  at  first.  Later,  she  saw  a  man,  unkempt  and 
probably  homeless,  leave  another  one.  She  kept  the  one  she  found, 
wears  it  on  a  leather  thong  around  her  neck. 

She  is  alone  at  the  memorial  and  she  remembers  her  father, 
sitting  in  his  chair  at  home,  imagining  the  older  brother  who  went 
to  war  and  died,  who  wrote  letters  about  thick  jungle  and  strange 
illnesses. 

They  don't  really  know  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  don't 
know  whether  he  was  a  hero  or  a  child-killer.  She  tries  to  imagine 
sometimes,  this  man  and  her  father,  boys,  playing  baseball  in  the 
yard.  Fighting  over  the  car  as  teenagers.  Teasing  each  other  about 
women.  Arguing.  Hiding  cigarettes  and  dirty  magazines  from  her 
grandmother.  Could  that  other  boy,  who  looks  a  bit  like  her  father, 
be  a  bad  guy,  an  imperialist? 

The  same  ragged  man  rounds  the  corner  of  the  monument  and 
looks  at  her.  He  sees  the  bead  around  her  neck  and  grins  (grimaces?) 
toothlessly.  He  looks  at  the  memorial  and  gestures  loosely,  as  if  he 
can  encompass  it,  the  black  stone.  "All  the  young  dudes,"  he  says. 
"They  die." 

She  nods. 
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Bookbinders  in  Oamaru 
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The  Battle  of  the  Wilderness 


His  father  would  have  taken  Eli  on  his  college  tours,  but  when 
push  came  to  shove,  he  was  in  Berlin  at  a  conference.  So  it  was  Eli's 
mother  who  loaded  up  the  car  for  a  few  nights  and  drove  Eli  to 
Virginia,  to  look  at  William  and  Mary. 

Eli  resented  this,  in  an  irrational  way  that  did  nothing  to  de- 
crease his  resentment.  In  the  first  place,  his  mother  had  no  business 
taking  him  to  look  at  colleges.  She,  after  all,  had  never  gone  to  one. 
She  had  been  a  girl  from  a  good-old-Virginia  family  who'd  graduat- 
ed high  school  solidly  in  the  middle  of  her  class,  married  his  father 
about  a  month  later,  and  set  up  housekeeping.  When  he  was  young- 
er, Eli  had  gloated  to  his  friends  that  his  mother  could  always  drive 
him  anywhere.  It  had  stopped  being  a  bonus  about  three  years  ago, 
when  Kate,  his  first  serious  girlfriend,  had  heard  him  brag  about  his 
mother's  supreme  convenience.  "My  God,  Eli,"  she'd  said,  staring 
at  him.  The  lines  between  her  nostrils  and  her  mouth  were  deep,  as 
if  she  had  been  trying  not  to  vomit.  "That's  sick." 

But  here  was  his  mother,  sitting  in  the  driver's  seat  as  calm  as 
could  be,  fiddling  with  the  CD  changer  and  asking  him  how  he'd 
liked  Swarthmore.  "Good,"  he  said,  wriggling  down  into  his  seat 
until  the  back  of  his  head  was  completely  off  the  neck  rest.  "Nice 
campus.  Their  exchange  program's  okay,  could  be  fun.  Some  ot  the 
girls  are  hot." 

"That's  the  most  important  thing,  of  course,"  said  his  moth- 
er, smiling.  The  smile  made  Eli  want  to  sink  even  lower,  to  melt 
through  the  floor  of  the  car  and  leave  her  driving  on  alone.  So 
embarrassing,  my  God,  she  doesn't  even  know  what  she's  talking 
about... 

Her  Bob  Dylan  CD  circled  back  around  to  the  first  track.  Eli 
bolted  upright  and  hit  the  eject  button,  cutting  ott  Dylan's  nasal 
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voice  mid-drone.  "Switch  time,"  he  said.  He  put  on  Rihanna,  which 
wasn't  his  favorite,  but  which  he  knew  his  mother  disliked. 

"Virginia's  one  of  the  most  beautiful  states,"  she  remarked  after 
a  few  moments,  after  just  enough  time  had  elapsed  to  register  her 
distaste  with  the  new  music.  "Be  nice  to  go  to  college  here.  You 
could  wake  up  and  see  this  every  day." 

Eli  leaned  his  forehead  on  the  cold  glass  window.  The  highway 
was  flanked  by  trees,  like  an  honor  guard.  The  sun  was  too  bright 
and  the  sky  too  blue  for  him  to  see  clearly  what  color  green  the 
leaves  were.  It  was  nice.  He  didn't  think,  in  college,  he'd  do  many 
tours  of  the  landscape.  "Yeah,"  he  said.  He  put  his  seat  back  and 
closed  his  eyes. 

"Hey,  look  at  that,"  said  his  mother,  some  hours  later.  Eli 
glanced  at  the  car's  clock  -  2:33.  "We're  coming  up  on  Chancel- 
lorsville.  You  want  to  stop  and  see  it?" 

His  American  history  teacher  had  just  finished  with  the  Civil 
War.  She  taught  a  "greatest  hits"  class,  focusing  more  on  the  fun 
stuff,  like  the  actual  battles,  than  on  the  causes  of  wars  and  their 
aftermaths.  Kate  had  complained;  Eli  and  his  friends  had  been  ec- 
static. He'd  liked  it  particularly  because  all  those  battles,  the  slow 
dragging  tide  of  the  war  turning  like  a  stiff  wheel,  reminded  him 
that  he  was  in  fact  a  Yankee.  He  counted  himself  as  one,  anyway. 
He'd  grown  up  in  DC,  which  was  not  -  not!  -  the  South.  There 
was  a  difference.  The  Yankees  had  won.  As,  it  seemed  to  him,  they'd 
had  to.  Who  could  have  beaten  them.7  The  South  had  the  ridicu- 
lous romance,  most  of  the  best  characters.  They  could  keep  it.  They 
had  lost;  they  needed  something  to  cheer  them  up. 

Eli  had  grown  up  thinking  this,  regardless  of  his  good-old- 
Virginia  grandmother  and  the  grandfather  whose  hideous  cracker 
name  he  bore;  more  importantly,  he'd  grown  up  believing  it,  believ- 
ing in  the  predestination  of  the  whole  thing.  But  now  he  couldn't 
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remember  why  Chancellorsville  was  important.  "I'd  rather  just  get 
to  the  hotel." 

His  mother  swatted  him  on  his  bare,  mosquito-bitten  knee. 
"Honestly,  kid!"  she  said.  "Stonewall  Jackson  died  here." 

Eli  remembered  now.  He'd  liked  Jackson,  as  much  as  you  could 
like  someone  you  only  met  through  a  textbook.  He'd  liked  how 
scruffy  the  man  had  looked  in  the  tiny  picture  the  textbook's  edi- 
tors had  granted  him  -  how  ordinary.  He'd  ranted  to  Todd  for  five 
minutes  straight  about  the  stupid  -  stupid!  -  way  Jackson  had  died. 
Or  been  killed,  rather.  Friendly  fire,  the  Confederates  themselves 
killing  one  of  their  greatest  generals.  "Fucking  dumbasses,"  he'd 
said,  suddenly  furious  without  knowing  why.  "You  act  like  that,  you 
deserve  to  lose." 

The  sun  shot  straight  into  Eli's  eyes  as  his  mother  took  the 
exit  to  the  site  of  the  Jackson  memorial.  "Mom!"  he  said  sharply. 
"Come  on!" 

"I  want  to  see  it,"  she  said.  She  shot  him  a  grin,  one  he  refused 
to  return  -  it  was  too  conspiratorial,  it  made  him  too  complicit  in 
what  she  did.  "And  I'm  driving." 

Eli  yanked  down  the  eyeshade  over  his  seat  and  hissed  out  his 
breath.  He  was  not  in  the  mood  for  something  so  horribly  touristy, 
for  fawning  Southerners  and  silent  homage.  He  wished  he'd  never 
heard  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  not  if  this  was  going  to  mess  it  all  up. 
He  didn't  want  to  see  a  marble  monument  to  The  Hero's  Eternal 
Greatness.  That  was  wrong,  all  wrong  for  Jackson. 

And  his  mother  should  know  better.  He  was  seventeen,  about 
to  go  into  his  senior  year  in  high  school.  She  should  know  by  now 
that  there  were  some  things  in  life  that  were  special,  secret.  She 
should  know  that  you  didn't  mess  with  them,  that  you  left  them 
alone,  that  they  were  all  the  more  special  because  you  didn't  know 
why. 

The  gray  humming  highway  had  faded  into  a  slender  bumpy 
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road,  lined  half  with  trees  and  half  with  dull  little  houses  in  gray 
and  navy  blue.  His  mother  took  a  turn,  and  suddenly  it  was  all 
green,  the  dull  houses  behind  them,  and  in  front  and  all  around 
only  branches  and  leaves  and  a  jolting  unpaved  path.  The  leaves 
were  a  bright  middle  green,  a  few  shades  lighter  than  plain  green 
crayon. 

Down  the  path  he  could  see  a  small  information  center  built 
like  a  house,  wooden  and  brown  and  showing  its  age,  and  a  tiny 
parking  lot.  Maybe  ten  cars  could  have  fit  in  it.  It  was  empty.  Eli's 
mother  parked  the  car  and  turned  the  ignition  off.  "We'll  have  it  all 
to  ourselves,"  she  said.  "Fun,  huh?" 

Yeah,  great,  I  love  to  be  alone  in  my  misery.  Eli  swung  himself 
out  of  the  car.  His  father  kept  telling  him  he'd  grow  into  his  legs 
and  shoulders.  To  this,  Eli  had  only  one  question:  When?  He  was 
getting  tired  of  the  abrupt  slope  of  his  shoulders,  the  way  his  arms 
hung  limply  at  his  sides  like  a  broken  puppet's;  tired  of  the  bony 
angles  of  his  knees  and  the  impossibility  of  looking  good  walking 
when  his  torso  always  lagged  behind  his  determinedly  huge  stride. 
This  time  was  no  exception.  His  foot  snagged  on  a  sharp  pebble 
just  on  the  threshold  of  the  little  brown  house,  and  he  stumbled, 
his  arms  flying  out  wildly  to  stop  himself  from  cutting  his  knee 
open.  His  mother  already  held  the  door  open  -  the  sudden  chill  of 
air  conditioning  made  him  shudder.  "Whoa!"  she  cried,  too  loud, 
too  strident. 

Eli  hunched  his  shoulders  as  he  came  into  the  information  cen- 
ter, dimly  lit  and  carpeted  in  some  kind  of  nubbly  red  synthetic. 
The  girl  behind  the  counter  -  oi  course  it  was  a  girl,  of  course 
she  was  red-haired  and  attractive  and  about  his  age,  of  course  she 
looked  at  him  with  a  vague  superior  tolerance  -  was  already  giving 
his  mother  a  few  brochures.  "We've  got  an  exhibit  just  through  that 
door  on  the  battles  that  were  fought  here,"  she  said.  "Lots  of  photos 
of  the  soldiers,  too  -  great  pictures.  And  this"  -  she  opened  out  one 
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of  the  brochures,  printed  in  black  and  white  on  pale  yellow  paper, 
not  glossy.  "Here's  a  trail,  if  you  want  to  do  a  little  hiking.  The  me- 
morial to  Stonewall  Jackson's  about  here."  She  tapped  the  middle 
of  the  circular  trail. 

Eli  hated  it  when  people  used  historical  characters'  full  names. 
Thomas  Becket,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Stonewall  Jackson.  As  if  they 
could  only  recognize  them  by  the  entire  name,  as  if  they'd  never 
cared  enough  to  know  them  by  one  name  only.  He  glared  at  the 
girl. 

"Great,"  said  his  mother.  "What  do  you  think,  Eli  -  exhibit 
first,  or  trail?" 

"Exhibit,"  he  said.  His  mother  loved  museums.  Maybe  she'd 
take  long  enough  that  it  would  be  too  dark  to  hike  the  trail.  He 
surprised  a  startled  expression  on  the  girl's  face  at  his  choice,  and 
felt  a  flash  of  satisfaction. 

He'd  expected  the  display  cases  of  artifacts  from  the  war  -  minie 
balls,  packs,  rifles,  facsimiles  of  letters  in  thin,  unreadable  cursive. 
The  dark  curved  wall  hung  with  photographs  of  soldiers  took  him 
by  surprise.  All  their  eyes  were  deep  and  shadowy,  from  the  fifteen- 
year-old  with  shorn  hair  to  the  man  of  forty-nine,  his  beard  outra- 
geous and  his  mouth  drawn  downward.  Eli's  eyes  flashed  over  the 
names;  his  mind  lost  them  as  soon  as  he'd  read  them.  The  names 
meant  nothing.  Their  eyes  stared  at  him,  some  impassive,  some  am- 
bitious, some  so  very  tired  that  it  made  his  chest  grow  tight.  He 
didn't  look  at  dates  of  birth  and  death,  both  known  and  guessed. 
He  didn't  want  to  know.  The  fifteen-year-old  -  a  guess,  maybe  even 
younger,  back  then  everyone  had  looked  so  much  older  than  they 
were  -  gazed  straight  at  Eli.  Here  I  am,  he  said.  And  there  you  are. 

His  mother  called  his  name  from  the  other  side  of  the  curved 
portrait  wall.  Eli  went  to  her,  resisting  the  urge  to  glance  over  his 
shoulder  and  see  who  still  watched  him. 

She  was  standing  in  front  of  a  painting  -  romanticized,  but  still 
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hideous.  The  small  canvas  was  filled  with  the  yellow-tan  color  of 
scrub.  Dark  figures  of  men  in  uniform  were  frozen  in  contortions 
amid  the  dead  hushes  as  explosions  of  fire  burst  all  around  them, 
arrested  in  motion.  Eli  stared,  shocked.  He  didn't  say  a  word,  and 
when  his  mother  finally  spoke,  it  was  in  the  hushed,  reverent  tone 
she  used  when  she  spoke  seriously  about  the  unknown  future.  "Did 
you  learn  about  the  Wilderness  in  history.7"  she  asked. 

Eli  shook  his  head.  She  smiled  slightly,  a  sad  smile.  "It  was 
Grant's  battle,"  she  said.  "Meade  was  still  in  charge,  but  Grant  gave 
the  orders.  They  fought  it  here,  this  area.  Three  days.  At  night  a 
brushfire  started.  They'd  left  the  wounded  on  the  battlefield,  both 
armies.  The  men  burned  alive,  and  neither  army  could  do  anything 
about  it.  They  just  had  to  watch." 

Eli's  mouth  was  dry.  He  licked  his  lips,  swallowed.  "Who  won?" 
he  asked. 

"No  one,"  she  said.  "More  Union  soldiers  died  than  Confeder- 
ate, but  Grant  kept  advancing.  No  defeated  general  had  done  that 
to  Lee  before." 

"Where  did  you  learn  all  that?" 

"Your  Gramma  Sarah,"  said  his  mother.  "She  always  missed 
Virginia  after  we  moved.  She  would  tell  me  about  the  war  for  my 
bedtime  stories." 

Eli  laughed,  the  sound  shocked  out  of  him.  "What  happened 
to  Cinderella?"  he  said. 

"Didn't  exist,"  said  his  mother.  "The  war  was  much  more  ro- 
mantic." 

He  looked  at  the  painting.  "Wow,"  he  said.  "That's. ..not  ro- 
mantic." 

He  didn't  argue  later,  when  she  suggested  they  hike  the  trail. 
He  didn't  look  at  the  girl  behind  the  counter  either.  It  was  a  relief 
to  step  out  of  the  air  conditioning  and  back  into  the  warmth  and 
faint  moisture  of  the  real  air.  Goosebumps  broke  out  on  his  upper 
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arms  at  the  abrupt  change,  but  they  would  fade  soon  enough.  Eli 
rubbed  his  palms  against  his  arms  a  few  times,  for  form's  sake,  and 
went  with  his  mother  into  those  bright  green  leaves,  walking  on  the 
brick  path  almost  at  her  side. 

"Hike"  was  the  wrong  word  for  it,  he  decided.  There  was  no 
challenge  in  the  terrain.  All  flat,  with  a  few  gentle  curves  in  the 
path,  and  some  low  stone  markers.  His  mother  bent  to  read  them 
aloud.  "This  is  where  Jackson's  men  got  tangled  in  the  brush.  This 
is  where  the  men  were  stationed  who  fired  on  him.  This  is  where 
his  horse  bolted  after  they  fired."  Eli  tried  to  picture  the  scene,  but 
there  were  too  many  trees,  and  the  ground  was  too  flat.  How  could 
a  portion  of  an  army  have  spread  out  here?  How  could  anyone  re- 
construct this,  here  among  this  dizzying  greenness,  this  enclosure, 
this  place  that  clung  to  its  secrets? 

Maybe  you  had  to  have  something  special,  a  second  sight,  a  gift. 
Maybe  you  had  to  be  different. 

The  monument  was  a  miniature  obelisk  of  graying  stone,  main- 
tained by  the  local  society  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  glorious 
war.  A  short  distance  from  it  was  a  huge  quartz  rock,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  board,  was  the  Jackson  Rock.  "The  other 
generals  put  the  rock  there,"  his  mother  said,  bending  over  the  in- 
formation board.  "These  are  actually  where  he  was  first  tended,  not 
wounded." 

It  didn't  matter,  though,  a  little  thing  like  that.  Close  enough. 
Eli  could  see  it  now.  Jackson  had  been  hit  three  times,  twice  in 
the  left  arm  and  once  in  the  right.  He  could  see  him,  bleeding  on 
the  ground,  red  against  all  that  green  like  Christmas.  The  branches 
would  have  hissed  as  Jackson's  horse  -  Sorrel,  he  remembered  - 
raced  through  them. 

He  knew  it  had  been  dark,  but  he  couldn't  banish  the  bright 
light  of  mid-afternoon.  He  couldn't  make  the  colors  dim.  It  had 
to  be  daylight,  had  to  be  open  and  obvious,  had  to  be  the  actions 
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of  true  idiots  that  led  to  that  horrible  red  and  green.  It  wasn't  tair 
otherwise.  It  was  too  easy  to  forget  in  the  dark. 

By  the  information  sign,  his  mother  straightened  up.  Eli  stood  a 
few  paces  away,  far  enough  from  her  that  his  thoughts  didn't  bump 
into  hers.  The  distance  between  them  hung  slack,  like  a  worn-out 
piece  of  elastic.  He  would  have  to  pick  it  up  and  pull  it  taut  again, 
if  he  wanted  to  come  to  her.  She  wasn't  looking  at  him.  She  was 
looking  at  the  small  green  clearing,  at  the  open  spaces. 
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